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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


SCOTTISH WESTERN ISLANDS. 

A Description of the Western Islands of 
Scotland,, including the Isle of Man: 
comprizing an account of their geo'o- 
gical structure ; with remarks on their 
agriculture, scenery, and antiquities. 


By John Maccutloch, M. 


. | Edin- 


burgh and London, 1819, 8vo. et 


4to. 3 vols. 


Dr. Macculloch, whose scientific la- 
pours have raised him to so high a 


place in public estimation, has here 
‘presented us with © 
work ;—local it is true, but so,enriched 
with observations on its principal sub- 

. ogy, universally applicable : 
. void = ably with general remarks 
on matters of common interest, that we 
often forget both its locality and geolo- 
gical nature, and expatiate as freely as 


very valuable 


on the topics introduced to 
relieve the dryness of theoretical «lis- 


quisition. 


Were we to enter upon the particular 
science treated of with so much intelli- 
gence in these pages, it would lead us 


into a field, if not 


unattractive to the 


majority of our readers, at any rate too 


extensive for our limits. 


We must, 


therefore, (certainly not paying the 
author the respéct which his geological 


attainments merit) beg permission to 
aver-leap the primary, 

ice 40 the secondary parts, of his li- 
terary structyre. 


and devote our 


Ttis strange to say, but it.is notori- 


ously true, that many of the islands of 
Scotland are less known to the public, 
than the islands in the South Sea. We 
not mean to state that those which 
. M. chiefly visited come entirely 


der this description ; but there are’ 


» towards the north, than which 
Eskiniqux in Baffin's Bay, are more 
out acquaintance than their natives, 
-spdithe customs, habits, and manners 
Labrador, more,familiar to us,than 


heirs are. There are at this hour sub- 
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jects of George the Third, in the British 
dominions, living in a condition of wild- 
Hess, ignorance, and barbarism, a ge- 
nuine oy a of whom would ‘as- 

ellow subjects, even in the: 


$ 






highlands of Scotland, and be looked’ 
upon as wholly the creation of romance 
in the southern parts of the kingdom. | 
We may hereafter take an opportunity 
of giving a glance far . beyond. the 
Ultima True ; and if we are enabled to 
do so, we may promise our readers a 
treat as curious as unexpected. But’ it 
is time to return to Dr. M.; and we. 
accordingly make a few selections from: 
the miscellaneous matter to which he. 
has resorted, to break the uniformity cf 
his general design. The following ac- 
count of the small islands of Mingala: 
and Bernera, which he could got reach+ 
from Vitersa, is characteristic. 

Some future geologist will perhaps fill u 
the blank ighich T bare anwillugty if in 
deed there be any thing in those two islands 
but what I have conjectured to exist. “He 
will be fortanate if Ge is not compelled *te | 
leave much unseen, and to supply somewhat 
from conjectures. Though like the philoso- 
pher in Rasselas he were to” find the winds 
and waves obedient to his word, he would. 
still have much to encounter. 5 
ride in a land without ‘roads, since his‘ horse 
.can neither tread the bogs, rior ‘scale the 
rocks. Though he may walk with the 
strength of Asitzus, and like’ the Arab live 
on the ‘‘ chameleon’s diet” it will avail him 
little, unless with the wild duek, the proper 
tenant of this amphibious region, he ean also. 
‘traverse the lake$ and swim the friths. The 
dependance which he may px ~on the ma- 
ritime habits of the islands willbe overthrown 
at.every step by the mis-arrangements ¢ém- 
ion in this country, which ‘display so strik- 
ingly some of the characteristics of the. 
: nder ; an almost‘ unsurmountable “in- 
ddlence, and a content which is either satis- 
fied with an expedient or submits'to -iricon- 
yeniences of its own creating as if they were 
_part-of the necessary career of his life. Po- 
-Yerty'is not always the cause of these ineon- 
veniences. If the poor fisherman has’ no 
rudder to his boat, no yard to-his mast, or’ 
no sheet to his sail, his richer neighbour’ is 
often equally in want of them, He who has 
traversed these ‘islands will ‘easily recogtise 
the truth of the subjoined picture. 

It was settled in the ev: ‘that we should 
visit Barra Head on the following mornitig. 
Unfortunately the daird’s only-boat had been’ 
left on the beach without an anchor a few 
days before, whence it was carried away by 
the tide and dashed to pieces . Bat there 
was ian expedient at hand, ‘as there was 4n-. 
other: boat in the island, and it was borrowed. 
for the occasion: .In.the “morning, ‘when 
Lready to cmbark, it was discovered that’ the 
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borrowed Gars' had beén nvgligeitly left’ on 
the béach on the preceding Sig! ual had 
like the former bout been carried! away by the 
tide. There was now a boat, but there were 
no oars! Oars contd be’ borrowed, sonie- 
where : they would he ready at §éme timé’in 
the day ; at twelve or one o'clock’ if wotild 
not be many’ hoiirs too ‘late ; we  couild’ofily 
be beniyhted in returning. By thé timé the 
oars-had beén sent for, it was iscOvered flint 
the boatmén and servants were GW absent 
cutting peat ita neighbouring island; But 
it was possiblé to find another expeédient for 
this, by proctiring some of the islandérs. A 
messénzer was accordingly’ sent’ fir four 
tnen.” ‘Tn the’ meantime the borrowed oars 
of one fisherman Were fitted to the borrowed 





1 boat ‘of another, but alas’! all the’islanders 


were absent making kelp. Thus ‘the day 
was apeii in‘ arranging expedients and in 
removing obstacles.” "Thu'‘ts life spént ‘in 
the Highlands, and thus will it be spent by 
him a ‘trusts to Highlan? arrangements 


‘for the accomplishment of his objects. 


At South Uist the author observes, 
that— 

There is a sort of cultivation occasionally 
seen On the sed-shores of the Highlands at 
which a stranger will he much surprised. 
Sea-weed is strewed on the ‘shingle above 
the high water mark, ‘and on it is sown barley 
ear). As it disappears during the growth 
Of the corn, tlie Crop is in ‘haYvest'tinié seen 
covering a surface of pre rounded pebbles 


of ‘qilartz ‘or granite’ without ‘a vestige of 
soit: 


His aceount of the kelp manufacture 
at North Uist; cofitains novel inform- 
ation, 


Having mentioned the kelp af Loch Mad- 
dy, T.may extend the remarks on this manu- 
facture for a few lines ; since it is almost the 
only one which may-bé said to exist in the 
islands, and since.its establishment, although 
but recent, haa made so material an addition 
to the value of these estates, and to the de- 
mand for labour. The total produce of the 
Western islands in kelp, varies from 5000 to 
6000 tons, of which two thirds are the pro- 
“duce of the Long Island; the result of ita 
‘highly poeiranigy ted anil ofthe consequent 
extent of Surface, ‘as well ag Of the. superior 
tranqujllity of the watérs in which the plants 

ras 3 te ieee the price of this 
article, resulting from the varying yeti. 
tion of foreign. commerce, are ~e 
able; and ds the total expense of manufac- 
ture: has. been-estimated-on an average at 5/, 
per 'tén, a considerable deduction moist, in 
calculating the’ profit; be ‘madé froti the 
market price, which at the time of my Tast 
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visit was 10/.* A greut increase in the sup- 


ply of foreign bavilla, or the diseovery of the }, 
ong 


attempted problem to decompose sea. 

salt by a cheap process, would destroy this 
~ most. precarious source of profit ; since the 
interests concerned in it are too few, and the 

- totat advantages too insignificant, to claim 
’ the protection of restrictive laws, In gene- 
ral, it may be remarked, that the kelp is re- 
served by the proprietor, and manufactured 
is account ; a very questionable piece of 

icy in points of view. A por- 
population is employed for the 
months in the manufacture, 
so laborious and severe as to have 
in this country ; certainly at least 
saine rate of wages. This labour 
called compulsory, and in one 


Ea RTEEE 
iL 


FE 
i 


= 
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whole or.a portion of the rent by 
tenant holds his farm. If he were. 
a free labourer, it is often said, he would not 
engage in so disagrecable a task. But this, 
although abstractedly a painful view, is a 
false one, and is unjust as it regards the pro- 
prietors of estates ; though casual visitors 
may be sometimes oy to ae that 
Highland rietors haye not yet ‘ot- 
a their a habits of Speniiaied sue. 


4 


tv. ‘ 
far as relates to the details of this ma- om 


nufacture, they seem to have been for some 
years past in a state of rapid improvement, 
and to have attained on many of the estates, 
in consequence of the attention of the pro- 
prietors or their , all the perfection of 
which they are susceptible. e time oc- 
cupied in it, as I before remarked, is about 
three months, namely June, July, and Au- 
gust. Drift weed, thrown on the shores by 
storms, and consisting chiefly of Fucus 
tatus and saccharinus, is used. to a certain 
extent when fresh and uninjured, but ‘the 
greater part is procured by cutting other 
plants of this tribe at low water. dif- 
ferences in the declivity of the shores there- 
fore, as well as in their linear extent, and the 
or less rise of the tide, together with 
more or less shelter from the prevalent surge, 
constitute the chief bases of the variations of 
’ akelp estate. Soda is well known to abound 
most in the hardest Fuci, the serratus, digi- 
tatus, nodosus, and vesiculosus. On some 
estates they are cut biennially, on others once 
in three years, nor does it seem to be ascer- 
’ tained what are the relative advantages or 
’ disadvantages of these. different practices. 
The weed is burnt im a coffer of stones, a 
construction which, however rude it may 





® That price has occasionally varied even to 
20/., causing differences of serious amouat in the 
value of these esta id 

athe, a method ~ the bie coer cut. 
‘ ting is simple and ingenious. A eath or 
‘ hitch warts laid at low-water bepond the por- 
tion cut, and the ends are brought up on the 
shore. At high water, the whole being afloat 


together, the rope is drawn at each end, and the 
included material is thus compelled at the re- 
tiring tide ‘to scttle on the line of high-water 
mark. 


nse ig may be considered a servitude, since | clans 
aw the condition of tenure aad 
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appear, seems full uate to the purpose. 
Attempts have non, made to ihtresdeds 
kilns of a more refined construction, - which 
have failed from the most obvious cause, the 
expense of fuel necessary for their support ; 
the inventors appearing to have forgotten 
that the substance in the ordinary mode.of 
treatment formed its own fuel... The number 
of these fires which during summer are for 
ever burning along the shores, give an inter- 
est and a life to these dreary scenes ; recal- 
ling to the spectator’s mind the activity of 
society in regions where all other traces of it 
are nearly invisible. The poet who indulges 
in visions of the days of old, may imagine 
the of the war-fires, and fancy he 
sees which communicated the 
news. of a Danish descent through the warlike 


clans. 

The tity of sea weed required to make 
a ton of kelp is estimated, as I have already 
noticed, at 24 tons, but varies according to 
the state of its moisture, and hence a concep- 
tion of the labour employed in this manufac- 
ture may be formed, since the whole must 
be cut, carried on horses, spread out, dried, 
and stacked, before it is ready for burning. 

The following notice of peat occurs 
in a scientific view of that substance — 
As the growth of peat necessarily keeps 
with that of the vegetables front which 
it is formed, it is evident that the cessation 
of the one is implied in that of the other. 
Hence the necessity, now at length under- 
steod, of replacing the living turf on the 
bog one ee has been cut ; a condition 
now required in all leases where liberty to 
cut it is included. No vegetable seems wil- 
lingly to attach itself to pure peat ; and thus 
a bog once bared to a sufficient depth re- 
mains naked: where the decomposition is 
but incipient, tlie process of vegetation is re- 
newed and continued without difficulty. 


OF the antiquities of N. Uist, there 
are some particulars. . 


In this island, as in many of the others, 
are found remains of military works now 
nearly obliterated. ‘These, according to the 
predominant custom of the people every 
where, are called Danish. The most remark- 
able are situated on sinall islands in lakes, 
but they present little but heaps of ruins. 
One of thein which I examined, was connect- 
ed by a raised causeway with the shore. It 
has been supposed by some antiquaries that 
the works situated in islands were actually 
Danish or Scandinavian, and that they were 
thus distinguishable from the similar for- 
tresses of the British, which were supposed 
to be always placed on hills. But it is fruit- 
less to discuss these questions, since not a 
shadow of evidence can be adduced respect- 
ing them. 

Numerous barrows. are also found in this 
island, and agroup of them is still remaining 
in one of the nee 4 tracts of the north west- 
ern shore, though many have doubtless been 
either overwhelmed or blown away, in con- 
sequence of the continual transference of the 
loose sand. Similar barrows are known to 
abound throughout Scotland as well as in 











South Britain, although the cairn of 
is, in th® former division of the island, more 
ent than ep of earth. Sud, 
memorials, on being opened, have ge 
been found to enclose eon comeionit 
ther secured in stone chests and contain; 
ashes, as well as trinkets, weapons of War 
and other objects of affection or fashion. 
the burning ofthe dead appearing to hay. 
been a prevalent custom during the 
which preceded the introduction of Christi. 
anity. At times entire skeletons have yl 
been discovered in them, Receutly, one of 
the barrows in North Uist was opened during 
the operations of levelling and donhes some 
rough ground, was found to enclose 4 
skeleton in an erect posture. As we hay 
no records of such a practice as the inte. 
ment of bodies in an erect position, it is pro. 
babe that this was one of the hiding plices 
which, til lately, are known to have existed 
in several of the islands. These subteryea, 
apartments were used as places of retreat iy 
cases of sudden invasion, and seem to hare 
varied in eonstruction. ~ Sometimes they 
were built of stopes, being of commodious 
forms and of considerable capacity : in other 
cases a cavity in the shape of a welt; lined 
with stone, and adapted to the size of the 
body has been discovered : while the radest, 
to which the one in qnestion seems to have 
appertained, were mere pits dug in the 
earth, and covered with turd for the purposes 
of temporary concealment. The unfortu. 
nate Celt above recorded, seems to have 
perished in his retreat during the heroic 
times of this envied age. 

The intelligence to be acquired by 
personal inquiry in the Highlands is 
whimsically painted :— 

He that is contented with a first answer in 
the Highlands will indeed never be at a loss 
for at least the appearance of information. 
Unfortunately it will seldom bear 4 serutiny, 
a second question generally rendering wil 
the effect of the first. ‘‘ How long & this 
Loch ?”—“ It will be about twanty mile.”— 
“Twenty miles! surely it cannot be % 
much.”—“ May be it will be twelve.’— 
“Tt does not seem more than four.”—*h- 
deed I’m thinking ye’re right.”—“ Really 
you seem to know nothing about the mat- 
ter."—* Troth I canna say I do.” Thi 
trait of character is universal, and the answer 
is always so decided, that the inquirer, unless 
he is a strenuous doubter, is not induced to 
verify the statement by this mode of cross 
examination. 

These extracts will afford a general 
idea of the work before us, at least 0 
its miacellaneous parts. Its geology 
ample and minute, and the third volum 
presents many clever engravings, maps 
and illustrations. We may return to the 
subject ; but in case we do not, it is but 
just to say now, that it is an acquisition 
of great value to the Scottish scholar, 
and to science in general. 
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Cape of Good Hope and its Dependencies. 
An accurate and truly interesting de- 
scription of those delighful Regions, 
situated 500 miles north of the Cape, 
&e. By Captain Benjamin Siout, late 
Commander of the American East In- 
dian, named the Hercules, lost on the 
coast of Caffraria, within a few miles 
of the river Infanta, where the Gros- 
yenor perished in 1782. Likewise a 
luminous and affecting detail of Capt. 
Stout’s Travels, &c. &c. London, 
1820. 8vo. pp. 144. 

We have given about half the title-page 

of this “ interesting, luminous, and affect- 

ing” work, because it will partially pre- 
pare our reatlers for the hoax that has 
been played upon us. ‘The labours of 

Hercules himself are not more fabulous 

than the labours of Captain Stout of 

the Hercules East Indiaman; and we 
will say, that a more complete piece of 


‘waggery was never palmed upon us 


than this accurate description. For a 
long time we went on reading a dull, 
preliminary essay on the expediency of 
colonizing the Cape; and though we 
thought the writer a tiresome dog 
enough, it never crossed our minds, 
that the facetious rogue was purely in 
jest, and laughing in his sleévé’at us all 
the while. We began to smell a rat, 
however, when we found that it was so 
long ago as 1795, that he was thrown 
upon the Caffrarian coast ; and that, 
therefore, considering the almost total 
changes which have since taken place 
in that settlement, his information could 
be of no use to persons now wishing to 
settle or know any thing about the 
country. Having, by a little further 
reading, seen clearly into the drift of the 
joke, we smiled at our previous stolidity, 
thouzh we still think that the writer 
did not throw in quite enough of broad 
humour to render his frolic and fun ap- 
parent. Besides, for a piece of wit, the 
thing is, upon the whole, too grave ; 
and we miss the striking flashes which 
amuse so much in similar productions ; 
such as Crusoe, Gulliver, Munchausen, 
Candide, &c.: indeed, like the honest 


-Man who could never find the kingdom 
-of Lilliput upon the map, though he 


traced the discoverer's track as carefully 
as he could, we must confess we were 
fairly taken in by the heavy veri-simi- 
litude of the soi-disant Captain Benja- 
min Stout. “ 

Another fault of the book is, that it 
is as ill-written as if am American trader 
had been, in fact, its author. And an- 


"other, that its fictions are not well 
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matched, but form altogether an in- 
congruous mixture of the probable, im- 
probable, and impossible. This want 
of keeping destroys the general effect, 
and at times we are inclined to throw 
that on the fire as a stupid reality, which 
was menaced with the same faté only 
a few passages before, for its senselessly 
extravagant invention. 
A short analysis, and some leading 
extracts, will illustrate our remarks. 
The . Hercules, notwithstanding her 
“* pumps delivered fifty tuns uf water in an 
hour,” was wrecked as aforesaid ; and Cap- 
tain Stout, hy determining, ‘however pain- 
ful to his feelings, to have the carpenter 
thrown into the sea,” for beseeching him 


-With tears to leave the ship, prevailed so far 


as to run her on shore before she went 
to pieces. After experiencing much fright, 
he and his crew were hospitably received by 
the natives, whom he represents as the most 
amiable of Caffres. he worthy Benja- 
min (or at any rate, English readers, for 
whom this invaluable book was made) being 
naturally anxious to learn something of the 
fate of Captain Coxson and those unfortu- 
nate persons who escaped from the wreck 
of the Grosvenor, the following is got up as 
the account giyen by the natives. We must 
observe, however, that this melancholy sub- 
ject is ill chosen for a silly fable. 

* They answered, that Captain Coxson and 
the men were slain. One of the chiefs having 
insisted on taking two of the white ladies to 
his kraal, the captain and his people resisted, 
and, not being armed, were immediately’ de- 
stroyed. The natives, at the same time, 
gave me to understand, that at the period 
when the Grosvenor was wrecked, their na- 
tion was at war with the colonists ; and as 
the captain and his crew were whites, they 
could not tell, provided they had reached the 
christian farms, but they would assist the 
colonists in the war. This affected my 
situation so directly, that I desired to know 
on what terms the Caffrees and the colonists 
then stood.— We are friends,” said they, 
“and it will be their fault if we are not 
always 39.” 

‘“« This answer relieved me from a very 
serious embarrassment ; but the fate of the 
two unfortunate ladies gave me so much un- 
easiness, that I most earnestly requested of 
them to tell me all they knew of their situa- 
tion ; whether they were alive or dead, and, 
if living, in what part of the country they 
were situated. They replied, and with ap- 
parent concern, that one of the ladies had 
died a short time after her arrival at the 
kraal; but they understood the other was 
living, and had several children by the chief. 
—‘* Where she now is,” said they, “‘ we 
know not.” 

We have already noticed, that these sava- 
ges were the kindest and gentlest of human 
beings. They had, moreover, incalculable 
herds of cattle; but somehow or other, Cap- 
tain Stout does not make his story very con- 
sistent in this respect, for he makes the pre- 
seat of a sheep as wonderful an act of genc- 





+ a a a = regener a . 
rosity as if his travels were through Leaden- 
hall market; and in truth, he and his com- 
aniong are almost starved for want of food. 
ey Temained with their friends till the 
wreck was pretty well secured, and were 
then accommodate with two guides 'to lead 
them towards the Dutch settlements. “ Our 
guides (says the Captain) were intelligent, 
and gave us to understand that we must on 
no account travel early, as the wild beasts 
constantly rose with the sun, and then ranged 
the deserts in quest of their prey. As we 
were all unarmed, a single tion, leopard, or 
panther, could have destroyed the most of 
us.’ It became, therefore, highly necessary 
we should. not stir until these animals had 
satished their hunger,. and were retired for 
the day.” —There is some novelty inthis part ; 
and it is gratifying to learn that the noble 
animals of Africa set so excellent an exam- 
ple of early rising.’ Fortunate it was, -tffat, 
by attending to the advice of the wisely tin- 
armed natives, the party (about sixty or 
seventy in all,) so managed, that every single 
lion, leopard, and panther, satisfied its hunger 
before they stirred ; and not a beast of em eat 
up the detachment. But it must not be 
imagined that they escaped without immi- 

nent peril. : 

“* No sooner had the sun peeped above the 
horizon than we were all roused by the tre- 
mendous roaring of lions. Never were men 
in a situation more truly alarming. Had 
they discovered’ us during. the night, we 
must have been torn to pieces when sleeping, 
as not'an individual could attend the watch, 
or keep awake even for an hour.’ We there- 
fore congratulated one another on finding we 
had all escaped, and set out about seven in 
the morning, in company with our guides. 

** We soon arrived (continues the Captain) 
at the bank of a small river, which, being 
‘perfectly dry [mirabile dictu!], we crossed 
without difficulty.” - 

Théir next adventure was with a tribe of 
sulky and sanguinary savages ; and as it is a 
fine specimen of ludicro-perilous, we copy it. 
“We were stopped by twelve Caffree men, 
armed with spears, and clothed in leopard 
skins. Our guides, alarmed at the appear- 
ance of these savages, flew to the banks of 
the great Fish River ; which at that time was 
not more than two hundred yards from the 
place where we stood. We repeatedly called 
to then to return, but in vain; they imme- 
diately crossed the bed of the river, which 
was_dry,; and, having reached the opposite 
shore, ascended an adjoining mountain with 
the utinost precipitation. 

“ The savages brandished their spears, and 
appeared by their gestures to menace the 
destruction of us all. We could not under- 
stand what they said ; but we supposed they 
demanded from us whatever articles we pos- 

essed ; and as these consisted principally of 
the little stock of provisions we had left, and 
our clothes, we determined not to part with 
either. : 

“* One of my people had aknife, which was 
slung over his shoulder. A Caffree perceiv- 
ing it, made a snatch at the handle ; but the 
owner resisting, he lost his, hold. This so 
enraged the savage, that he lifted up his 
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tili one of 


mt op and 
guides, who was. a , roared out in. a 
‘Hanaport of Joy, I see_a Hottentot, attend- 
pf ‘shitep.” . It was the voice of a 
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aan: the distance, he said, Sek 

“ Atlength— ic reflection !—we came 
wihin t of . Christian farm. ‘‘ Come 
on, ty lads,” said 7, ‘‘ we are safely moored 
et last 5 yea ple in the deserts will 
be peli¢ aime tottered as they 
overcome by joy, and could not 

ers ared asin a. trance, until 






little, he soque his’ 


'; these sh driven 
the ss Oey. coker te beg oe ot 


A , for: several , and the remnant, 
_when Se ee for fat. muttons 
at other plantations. Vast numbers 0 
4 ‘re seen, and: deer so thick, (12 of 

4,000-in a flack) as to be shot three at 4 
time. One place is so remarkable, as'to des 
serve & few lincs. 











 * Agave proceeded on our journey to a 
ay ¢ 


| farm-house, we, passed one hrough a 
e, | dismal ‘valley ut thrée miles‘in —~ 
| Our ‘conduétors friformed us this place 


was’ called Boshisman’s path; and they 
|Reld their muskets presented the whole 
ed'| of the way, as if they were Aine to fire 

at some particular object. 

;| narrow, and the hills on each side of con- 
ing|| siderable elevation. 
'| covered the'sides ‘of the hills, except where 


e road was 

A thick brushwood 

theemecks appeared ; and in the secludéd 
pe fi i 


oPities by these masses, lay con- 
‘| cole ple hordes of these extraordinary 
people. Our guides were constantly de- 
se,|| siring-us, as we proceeded through this v: 

»- | ley, to be upon our 


nard, as they kuew 
the Boshismen were there, and looking at 
us, alt we could. not perceive them. 
“« They will all you fall of arrows in a mo- 
ment,” ‘said the guides, ‘‘ if you do not take 
“ especial care of yourselves.” This caution, 
I soon found, was essentially necessary, as 
-we observed their itracks so fresh upon the 

und, that a whole swarm of them must 

ve but a few minutes before our 


arrival. 
The: formidable appearance we made, I 
believe, prevented toom from attacking us. 
We got through this valley, however, in 
‘safety, and then entered upon a champaign 
country. The farmers told us they fre- 
quently assemble to the number of forty 
or fifty, and go in quest of the Boshismen, 
whom they destroy without mercy if they 


‘come up w th then; but they often escape, 


as they run with unparalleled swiftness, and 
climb tlie rocks with the most astonishing 
agility. These people réar nothing for their 


‘subsistence, but live by plundering the coun- 
| }try, and on the fruit of ‘a small tree which is 


called Boshisman’s bread. The body and 
branches of. this ‘tree, when roasted, éat 


+) something like a plantain. 


We presume that we have now shewn 


‘|forth quant. euff. of this publication. 


at it is manufactured for the existing 
demand for information relative to the 
Cape of Good Hope, is too evident to 
need pointing out; that it is a clumsy 
fabrication, it is unnecessary to add ; 
but we trust that our account of it may 
be relished, as it is certaintly one of the 
best examples we ever saw of 
Fustian. 








t| The Eskdale Herd-Boy, a Scottish Tuie, 


by Mrs. Blackford, 12mo. pp. 260. 
A 1 deal of exertion has been 


turned, within these late years, to the 
instruction of the lower orders in their 


accidence ; and spelling books have been 
let-forth' apon them in‘a torrent of very 
praiseworthy liberality. ‘This was cer- 


taihly sothe progress in raising that im- 
f|™mense majority of our species who 


have not drawn hereditary estates, or 
solid prizes in the great lottery of life, 
into a hope of enjoyment rather above 





the cattle with whom they ‘have hither 
lived in such nieck, equality. And the 


effort was perhaps as much as 


fairly be expected from the lazy ang 
London luxury, that knows nothing of 
the peasant, but as a remote feeder of 
pigs and poultry, and nothing of the 
distresses of rural life, but by the jin. 
creased agio on blanched asparagus ang 
premature peas. But there are other 
observers, and’ cabins have ‘been péne- 
trated by the feet of the fashionable 
and the fair. Some share of this has 


al. | been due to the romance that dreams of 


Arcadia at the sight of a thatched roof, 
and finds a delighted refuge for flutter. 
ing sentimentality, in peat smoke and 

mud walls ; but some share may, with 

all our scepticism about benevolence, he 

attributed to the genuine desire of 
making the comfortless comfortable, 
and giving the ignorant the common 
means of knowing their duty to society, 
The writer of this book has been one of 
the latter investigators ; and we are gra: 
tified by giving such publicity as’ may 
be within our power to a work calcu- 


lated tc conduct to wisdom through. 


pleasantness. The Herd boy of Eskdale 
is the history of an orphan, who by the 
common uccidents of rustic life, and 
the easy exercise of rustic virtues, makes 
his way through the world, not indeed 
to title and estate, the absurd lures of vil- 
lage ambition, but to competence, tocha- 
racter, to the possession of the womia 

of his early fondness, and to perhaps 
the still higher reward, the power of 
giving his early benefactor's child a 

shelter under his roof, and repaying his 

debt of gratitude to the sleeper in the 
grave, hy invaluable kindness to the 
dejected being that he had left behind 
to the struggles of the world. The 
writer opens her design in a brief pre- 


face. 


The author of this work, many vears ago, 
spent a few weeks in Eskdale. ‘The beauty 
of the .country.made a deep impression on 
her, perhaps the more so, from its beng 
farthest excursion to the southward that she 
had then made from her native home. The 
general charatter and manners of the’ ite 
bitafits are, she ‘believes, correctly repre. 
sented, for there is svareely an incident ex- 
emplifying these, of whieh ‘she ‘liad got 
known the counterpart in real life. “The 
respect universally paid by the parishioners 
to their clergyman, and the great ne 
which he yrs in forming their mitt 
and morals, are circumstances’ which" 
fallen’ under her own observation. '‘She has 
felt a peculiar satisfaction in’ describing the 
simple’ and ‘uséful life of Mr. and Mrs. 'Ma- 
tin, from the remembrance of many sony 


| couples in siunilar situations. She bas @ 
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deavoured, in relating the adventures of John 
Telfer the eed boy, to impress on the 
minds of her young readers the permanent 
ages of early integrity and gratitude, 
4 short and unfortunate life of William 
Martin, ‘she has attempted to shew the duty 
of subduing @ disobedient and self-willed 
temper: the character of Helen is meant, 
on the copies, to illustrate the inestimable 
yalue of which a dutiful daughter may be. 
Her prudence, steadiness, and even energy 
on some trying occasions, are the result of 
an education, conducted on those ee, 
which ensure the love of the child by a re- 
liance on the justice and affection of the 
parent. 
_ In short, this is an excellent mother's 
book. We give some extracts. The 
narrative begins in this simple manner. 
In the vear 1807, there stood, on the beau- 
tiful banks of the river Esk, in Dumfriesshire, 
one of the most southern countries in Scot- 
land, a small cottage. The neat white walls, 
well-thatched roof, and clean casement-win- 
dows, ornamented as they were with honey- 
suckles and roses, attracted*the admiration of 
the few strangers, who, from the uncommon 
beauty and grandeur of the scenery, were 
tempted to turn off the‘ direct road from 
olm.to Edinburgh, and follow the 
vr, ae of the river to its source. The cot- 
tages. in general, in that part of the country, 
ent a very different appearance ; having 
frequently a look of neglect, the windows 
yroken, the wails dirty, and instead of a 


b -glirtooy a heap of mud before the door. 


contrast, mines t emg My hom 
the more remarkable ; 
rf ppose, what indeed was the casks ink 
its inh ts were more industrious, and 
had seen a little more of the customs of other 
countries, than their less neat and cleanly 
ighbours. 

names of the couple, who resided on 
this spot, were John and Marion Telfer: 
their history I am now going to relate. John 
was the only son of an honest, industrious 
couple, who lived in the neighbourhood of 
Langholm, bat who unfortunately both died 
of a fever, when he was little more than ten 
years old, leaving him nothing but their bles- 
sing and the virtuous pe uy integrity and 
obedience, in which they had d him 
from his earliest youth. On their death-bed 

they entreated that the excellent 
who, in spite of the maligni a ey re 
in 
their last moments, would take m 
on their poor little nd fin em- 


find 

among the touring farmers, 

t as a herd-boy to ini of the bg 2 
on 


Bake, ors plows ine fel Ms 
Y 2 ap D ¥ in r 
ees Bg gs 4 name ofthe po 
pastor, apsured. them, that he would do all 
power fortheir child; and he his 






his . 
word; for as soon as they were dead, he took 
the boy home-to his own house, and there 
pect 2 By rmeerde pi be a df to 
console him for’ Fhe ible loss. 


For some 2 endeavour 
wisceetit. eon though sensible of 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


- kind attentions of Mr. Martin, still felt mise- 


rable and unhappy. All -his dear mother’s 
care and tenderness ; all the pains and trou- 
ble that his kind father used to take im teach- 
ing him to read his Bible, after perhaps a 
hard day’s work; the delight with which 
they both watched his improvement—all, all 
rose to poor John’s mind, aud: made him be- 
lieve, he never nore could be happy. 

Mr. Martin, at last, seeimg the boy’s me- 


Jancholy continue, thought that a little em- 


ployment might serve to rouse him. He 
therefore, one morning, called John into his 
study, and asked him if he would be so good 
as to assist in dusting and arranging some 
books, which. were in a-large chest in the 
corner of the room. - John, from lowness of 
spirits, did not much like to be employed ; 
but as he had been taught by his father al- 
ways to be obedient, and to do at once what- 
ever he waa desired, he immediately set 
about dusting the books. The first two or 
three he merely wiped, aud put them down 
without looking at them ; but, at last, rubbing 
one, a leaf fell out, which obliged him to 
open the book, to put it back again. The 
work happened to be a handsome edition of 
Robinson Crusoe, with very beautiful prints. 
Mr. Martin, who, was watching him uneb- 
served, called to him to bring the book, and 
then told him he might leok at the pictures, 
if he pleased. John, who had never seen 
any thing of the kind before, was delighted 
with this permission, and placing himself at 


9 little distance, so as not to disturb Mr. 


Martin, began turning over the leaves: his 
eyes sparkling, and his littke hands trembling 
with increased delight, at every new scene 
that was represented. At last: he came to 
the one where Man Friday is saved from the 
savages. Here his curiosity got the better 
of the natural awe he felt for Mr. Martin ; 
and he eried out, ‘‘ Pray, Siz, be so good as 
to tell me what this means!”—for though 
John had been taught to read his Bible, as 
well as his poor father was capable of teach- 
ing, yet this was in so imperfect a way,. that 
he could by no means read easily, and was 
obliged to spell more than half his words. 
Mr. Martin smiled gonbvatnnedly. as John’s 
exclamation made him raise his head from 
the book he was reading; and desiring him 
to come near his chair, he explained, at some 
length, what the print represented; after 
which he asked John, if he would not like to 
be able to read the story himself. John im- 
mediately answered, ‘OQ. dear! yes, Sir; 
that I should ; but,” looking down, and the 
tears starting into his eyes, that can never 
be now ; for my dear ris dead and gone; 
and nobedy élse will ever take the trouble 
to teach so poor @ boy as Lam.» And yet,” 
continted he, Jooking in Mr. Martin’s face, 
and brightening a tittle with a kind of hope, 
“don’t you think, Sir, that if I su in 
getting a place, end, iffiam very, very at- 
tentive, and ahvey pains to my 
mpeter, I may in time be able to eer 
of my wages, as much as 9 penny a week ? 
for, rd know, if I could do ert af t zo to 
the school at Langholm. I remeinber hear- 
ing my poor dear father w'sh very much 
that he could afford to pay so much money 





737 


for me; as lie said he was suré that Mr. 
Campbell would teach me to read much: bet- 
ter than he could.’ . 

The history proceeds through the in- 
nocent details of life such as it might 
be found in @ valléy in the ‘primitive 
age. The young peasant grows up ip 
understanding and morals, and. the 
minister's family is the place of tranquil 
virtue. But there comés a disturbance. 
to all this quiet, in the conduct of a 
son. The ministér has not had the 
power of communicating his own spirit 
to his turbulent boy, and brether Wil-' 
liam runs off to sea, leaving Helen in 
sorrow. The effécts.of this disobedience 
are, however, most. injurious to his 
parents ; his mother, ovérwhielmed with 
sorrow, takes té her bed. The scene 
that follows is pictured with great art- 
lessness, and we think with peculiar 
feeling. Letters arrive from William, 
mentioning his having fixed himself on 
board a ship going to sea: 

Helen folle# up he lettérs, apd sat for a 
few minutes, eonsidermg on theif contents. 
Her own good sense and feclings of obe 
to her parents, pointed out to her, in how 
very improper astyle her brothér wrote ; but 
her love and affection for William, avade her 
try to excuse him. ‘‘Boys are so different 
from gitls!” thought she, “ William has 
been away-so much, too, from heme; and, 
besides, he must chuse a tage a and it 
would be hard not to leave hin at liberty to 
be what he thinks himself ft for.” 

In the evening of this day, Mrs. Martin 
felt herself better; and, for the’ first time 
since her illness, spoke to her husband on 
the subject of William. Mr. Martin told 
her he was with her brother; and likewise, 


‘that he had heard from himself. He then 


stated what Captain Etfiott had said, as to 
William's being allowed to remain with him; 
but owned, he was very averse to this plan. 
Mrs. Martin answered very calmly. ‘* My 
dear husband, as far as my judgment goes, 
I perfectly agree with my brother. IF would 
not certainly have chosemthat William should 
be a sailor, if 1 could havé prevented it; but 
as he has acted, I think it is the best thing 
we can now do. He will be under my deur 
brother’s eare ; and [ shall now, ” conthitied 
she, looking at her husband with tenderwess, 
‘‘die in peace, on his aecount, convinced that 
‘Biliott will exert every ee an the 
improve my poor boy, the. legacy ofe 
dying sister Mr. Martin ite alarmed by 
this address, asked her ifche felt herself worse, 
and rose to send for Mr. Armstrong. 

laid her hand gently on his arm. ‘* My dear- 
est love, ” said she, “‘f am not worse » but 
I own, I have been watching for an oppor- 
tunity of preparing your. , for what I 
believe myself to be inevitable ; I do not sx 
I shall die immediately ;. yet Iam convinced, 
my constitution is 66 shattered, that & very 
short time will now be allowed me; to pre- 
pare for my awfal change. TF have thought 





that, by letting yo : know what ny own vpi- 
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nionis, your mind would be better able to 
bear flie stroke, when it bagpenate if it 
came upon ‘you suddenly. Besides, my be- 
loved husband, [ have much to say, to you, 
with regard to Helen. At present, I must 
liave done; my strength will not permit me 
to continue the conversation. Only write, 
my dearest love, to my brother; and tell 
him, I consign my son entirely to his ma- 
nagement ; and I trust he will endeavour to 
mari his father from all future anxiety. on 

is account. He has cost him quite enough 
already.” The last words were spoken so 
low, that they were evidently not meant for 
lier husband’s ear. 

He had remained quite motionless all the 
time she was speaking. When she ceased, 
he became almost convulsed with agony, for 
some minutes; but a violent shower of tears 


relieyed him, and most probably saved either | 


his reagon, or his life, or, indeed, perhaps 
both. Helen coming into the room, showed 
him the necessity of composure ; and hastily 
passing her, saying he must send ‘answers to 
his letters, = left the room, _ shut himself 
up in his, study, there toimplore compassion 
aa resignati “ from a Being, who is never 
deaf to the petitions of the humble and sin- 
cere believer. 

A few days showed plainly, that Mrs. Mar- 
tin knew her own situation but too well. 
She appeared gradually, though slowly, sink- 
ing. e evening, she asked her husband to 
raise her up a little; and then, desiring He- 
len to bring her pen and ink, she insisted on 
being allowed to write a few lines. “‘I shall 
write very little, *” Said she, “‘ but it is a duty 
that'mist not be longer delayed.” She then 
wrote what ap d to be only ashort note, 
which she cnn and addressed to William ; 
and putting it into her husband’s hand said, 
“send this, my love, when all is over ; not 
before. It may comfort him, poor fellow; 
he will require comfort then.” 

Mr. Martin now felt it his duty to inform 
his dear Helen, of the state her mother was 
really in: but it was some time before he 
could: gain sufficient courage to break it to 
her.’ One evening, however, seeing his wife 
worse than usual, he was apprehensive that, 
should her death ‘take. place, while Helen 
was. unprepared, it might have fatal effects 
upon the poor girl’s health. He therefore 
followed nee oat penne. when she —_ 
to p ‘or bed, there, in the est 
neonie nhanaed her of the truth. *Helen, 
at first, was in such a state of violent grief, 
that she could listen to nothing her 
said ; and, indeed, for some- hours, was ut- 
terly incapable either of reasoaing or exer- 
tion; but, af last, lifting up her head, and 
seeing her poor father, pale and exhausted, 
leaning over her, she started up, antl theow- 
ing herself. into his arms, -eried, “‘ Forgive 
ine, my dearest father, for being so selfish! 
I will indulge in this almost criminal conduct 
no longer. Leave me for a few minutes. 
You may trust me.. I will then join you, 
and endeavour to perform my duty, both in 
attending the last moments of my precious 
mother, and in being a comfort, not a bur- 
then, to my equally dear father.” Mr. Mar- 
tin thought it best to. comply with her re- 





quest; and retired to try and subdue his own 
feelings, that he might be able to attend to 
his wife. 

In halfan hour, Helen and her father were 
at Mrs. Martin’s bedside. She smiled faintly, 
when she perceived them. Holding out her 
hand, she thus addressed her husband. ““My 
dear, I wish much to see my mother; pray, 
write for her. She will, I am sure, gratify 
me: Mr. Martin immediately left the room 
to send off a messenger to Melrose. Mrs. 
Martin then took hold of Helen’s hand, and 
said, “‘ My dearest girl, I wish to say a few 
words to you; but it must be when you are 
camaared enough to listen to me. 


The length to which this extract has 
run, compels us to leave out the last af- 
fecting advice of Mrs. M, to her excel- 
lent daughter, It thus concludes— 

Helen now, in a quiet, composed voice, 
went over every circumstance that her mo- 
ther had enumerated, and added a sacred 

romise, never to disobey her last commands, 
m thought or deed. When she had so done, 
her mother, clasping her in her arms, gave 
her, in.a solemn manner, that most precious 
of all gifts, toa dutiful child, a dying mother’s 
blessing. She then asked for a little jelly; 
and, on her husband’s coming into the room, 
advised Helen to take a turn in the garden, 
and recruit herself, by getting a little fresh 
air. She obeyed ; and after a shower of tears, 
became composed enough to return to her 
mournful duties within doors. Mrs. M.’s mo- 
ther, Mrs. Elliott, arrived the next day, when 
Mrs. Martin had the satisfaction of gaining 
her consent, to give up-her house at Melrose 
and come to live at the manse. Mr. Martin 
assured her, that she should ever be consi- 
dered, by him, as his own mother. His wife 
joined their:hands, exclaiming, ‘‘ My work 
is finished in this world. I have now only to 
look forward to another and a better.” Her 
work, in this world, did indeed seem finished. 
The next day, without any apparent change 
for the worse, as her mother and Helen were 
sitting by the bedside, and her kind, anxious 
husband was supporting her in his arms, she 
laid her head on his shoulder, and seemed to 
fall asleep. It was some minutes before he 
was aware that she was gone for ever. 

Thus perished one of the best and most 
exemplary of mothers, entirely from anxious 
solicitude about ason, who, in spite of all 
admonition: and remonstrance, had allowed 
the growth and practice of disobedience, for 
several years, to embitter his kind parents’ 
lives; and whose violence and 
self-will, at last, brought the being, whom he 
most loved on earth, toa premature grave ! 


The narrative now rapidly approaches 
to its close. William perishes, his 
father dies in purity and resignation. 
John, after perilous adventures, . meets 
Marion, and marries her. He/en too 
has her share of suffering ; but John, in 
memory of the past, welcomes her to 
Eskdale, where she subsequently be- 
comes the wife of her father's. successor 
in-the living. This book is obviously 


. 


THE. LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


the work of a writer who could do 
superior things, if any thing is superior 
to teaching our fellow pilgrims the 
nearest way to the purest happiness, 





The Oxford Spy, Sc, concluded. In our last, we 
promised specimens of the subjects more generally 
interesting, which this poem touches. Seduction’s 
curse is one of them. 


I have known, of rcason now bereft, 

Who thus was sought and courted, lost.and left. 

One have I known, and oft to fancy’sview 

Will memory bring that lovely form anew; 

As pure she shone, in calmer happier time, 

Above suspicion, as unknown to crime ; 

Delight and love, where’er she mov'd, inspir._ 

A father gaz’d and tremblingly admir'd! : 

For her’s the form, that oft at dead at nj 

In h-av'nly vision glads the Creamcr’s sigh; 

Or such as floats in wounded Moslem's 

To gild his death, and form his Paradise, 

Her’s was the smile, which ev'ry gloom coua 
cheer, 

Bid anguish cease, and make destruction dear, 

Her’s was the lip, which breath’d of more 

than heav’R— 
Though none that lip might touch and be for. 
giv’n. 
Her’s was the eye, whose mild and melting 
glance 
Could, with it’s silent speech, the soul entrance ; 
The lightning flash, at summer ev’ning sent, 
Quick, but serene—and bright, but innocent, 
Her’s was the timid bashfulness of face, 
Which sheds o’er lovely forms the loveliest Brace; 
Mix’d with the conscious self-approving smile © 
Which beauty wears, when all adore the vail 
b The voice in native melody complete, 3 
Touchingly, deeply, exquisitely sweet ; 
The softlight step, which none might safe behold, 
With the rich charms of nature’s finest mould; 
Young, sparkling, playfulness of speech and air, 
Which told a breast unknown to crime and care; 
The guileless soul, as happy and as pure 
As infant thought—the virtue as secure 
Yet deeper feelings of affection strove 
Deep in that heart, too capable of love. 
What is she now ?— how rack’d with bitterest 
pain, 
With faded person, and bewilder’d brain! 
Yet hating reason, while she feels. the tear 
Of sorrowing sympathy, or insult’s sneer; 
Doom’d friendless, hopeless, desolate to roam, 
Lost to her pride, her virtue, and her home, 
Worse than an orphan—for a father’s fame 
Sinks with her own, and shares his daughter's 
shame.— 
What.shall she do ?—belov’d, receiv’d no more, 
No pangs or tears can former peace restore. 
Nor this the worst —another scene is nigh, 
Too sad for words to paint, or thought to fly; 
One dreary dark despondency of grief, 
Which grows with life, or seeks in death relief. 

Oh thou! by whom that lost one was betray’d! 

How hast thou marr’d what heaven so lovely 
made ! 

Now what thou can’st not cure, in silence set- 

For pity must be mockery from thee. 

Yet think, ere deeper sunk in guilt’s abyss, 

If mercy can forgive a deed like this. 

The world forgives not her—for one offence’ 
The world shuts mercy’s gate on penitence: 
And like the brand, which seals a villain’s shame, 
Forbids return to virtue and to fame. 

Yet shame to those the merciless—to 
Who, proud in untried virtue, dare copdemn 5, 
6 such, as still in folly’s circle run, 





Too dull to feel, too cold to be undone : 
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Or starcely chaste in thought, yet safe from 
harm 
y because they want the power to charm : 
Who with disgust, or mingled joy, and hate, 
Hear of the blighted name, the ruin’d fate 
Ofall that once was beautiful—the eye 
More bright pon their’s—the birth, perchance, 
as high ; 
Who still dindain the fallen fair to raise, 
But think by cruelty to merit praise. 
Oh! let them know, that mercy is the grace, 
Which pours a ray divine o’er mind and face, 
O'er others woes, in sorrow let them pause, 
Nor whilst they scorn to pity, help to cause, 
And shame, deep shame to custom’s partial 
laws, 
Which crown the villain with insane applause ! 
While, as he triumphs in his damn‘d success, 
Men still admit, and women still caress. 
Where is the man, who can his soul insptre 
With withering words, and point his pen with 


fire, 
To shew those arts, which female youth beguile, 
How poorly, meanly, despicably vile, 
Which but require some dev'lish dark disguise, 
The heart of marble and the tongue of lies ? 


Lest, like the story of Henry VI., our re- 
view should send our readers weeping to 
their beds, we must quote two passages in a 
livelier strain; the first is a devoir to the 
dandies of 1819, and the last a clever sketch 
of a rustic opposed to a college education. 
(living precedency to the nobler subject, we 
transcribe ; 

Yet right was Horace : words but tive their 


day, 
Like us, they flourish, and likews, decay. 
Alas! the greatest names to fashion bow:—— — 
For what were Loungers once, are Dandies now. 
And oh! no more, ye gownsmen vainly 
With Dandies of St. James’s air to vie! = 
In vain, ye Oxford fops, ye bring to view 
What pains, and practice, stays, and starch can 


Or ye of Granta, who with fatal specd 
Hi¢ to Newmarket on the stumbling steed : 
Still ye retain, against the finish’d plan 
§ome easy motions of the natural man. 
There men of law to fashion’s coart atone 
Give all their time :—and time is all their own— 
There heroes, though in peace, with warlike mien 
Shew in the fight how brave they must have been; 
And love, still mindful of their former trade, 
To storm, or mine, the virtue of a maid. 
Stiff they proceed, and patient under pain, 
Prond of their shame, and of their folly vain :— 
Yet praise is theirs,—if praise on toil attend ; 
And it be glorious, to attain our end':— 
Their high ambition was to shine in dress : 
And even envy owns their full success. 
In pleasure, till it palls, runs on their time, 
And life throughout is one Jong, pantomime. 
__ Werow come to the country theme, which 
is smartly executed— 

Yetin the country, to the careless eye, 
All nature’s beauties unregarded lie ; 
There the fond mother’s misdirected pain 
Fears lest her darling should fatigue his brain ; 
The foolish father hin: to the field, 
To shew what learning rural sports ma ; 
And deems him soon in all true Lnowiodgs Tipe— 
Since he can tell a partridge from a snipe. 
Soon learns the son these high delights to sip, - 
Turns huntsmaa, sportsman, boxer, jockey, whip, 
Soon, like tians, as old tales declare, 
His hard skull thickens in the sun and air ; 
And proves it true, that’brains, or bright, or dull, 

an inverst proportion to the skull, 


4 
ray .% 














Soon, dead te feeling, round his heéart-strings 
fre 


peze 

The hope of pleasure, and the wish to please, 

Unless he courts in some sequester’d place 

A shepherdess of no Arcadian race. ° 

He drinks and shoots—~youth fades before he 

thinks, 

And age approaches, while he shoots and drinks. 

‘Then reigns stern despot of his little town, 

And they, who hate his person, fear his frown. 

Till sore is curs’d retirement’s loveliest scene, 

With petty politics, intrigues, and spleen ; 

His vain conceit the base dependents fan, 

Echo his jests, and make him more than man. 
We need hardly add any encomium upon this 

little work to our opinions already delivered, 

and the selections brought in support of 

them. We differ in a few points from the 

Oxford writer, but we can neither deny him 

ability nor genius. 





GOUT AND RHBUMATISM. 
Dr. Scudamore's Treatise, 8vo. 
cluded. 

We have, by our two preceding ar- 
ticles, arrived at the esseutial consider- 
ation of the general treatment of gout. 
We have seen of what it consists, and 
now come to examine of what cure it is 
susceptible; and as the able author 
has taken a sound practical view of the 
disease, on regular data, it may in can- 
dour be presumed that he treats of the 
cure in the same spirit. We shall, as 
before, endeavour to give a concise 
abridgement of his reasoning. 

Natare is seeking a remedy for herself im 
a fit of the gout; but her process is seldom, 
after a slight first attack, sufficient for the 

urpose. Our author, therefore, differs from 
Sydenham, and advises the exhibition of re- 
medies as in other diseases. He rationally 
assumes it as a principle, that we should at- 
tempt the prevention of a fit of the gout, if 
warned of its approach ; and interrupt its pro- 
gress wlien formed, wnless such a state of the 
constitution exist, that the gout has taken the 
= of another more serious disease ; or may 

pexpected to prevent one which is threaten- 
ing, and more to be dreaded than itself: but 
even in this case, it is incumbent on us to 
moderate the violence of symptoms ; to study 
and fulfil particular indications; and care- 


Con- 


fully to estimate the balance of the present: 


evil, with the expected good. 

In this point of view, Dr. S. considers, 
first, the treatment of the premonitory symp- 
toms. (see Lit, Gaz. No. 147). These may 
sometimes be remedied with the effect of 
averting the threatened attack; or the pa- 
roxysm may be rendered milder, by the 
removal of previous causes of irritation. If 
considerable inflammatory diathesis be pre- 
sent, general bleeding ;—if congestion be 
indicated in the vessels of the head, or liver, 
or other internal organ, local cupping should 
be employed. Any ‘tendency to hemor- 
rhoidal discharge should be promoted, by 


administering aloetic, and saline purgatives, 
and active purgatives, as calomel, antimo- 
nial powder ; extract of*colocynth should 
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also be taken. Such treatment has, in nu- 
merous cases, averted the paroxysm. 
Should the fit, however, actually come on, 
the predisposing and exciting causes in the 
patient must be reflected upon. The em- 
ployment of the /ancet is not allowable with 
the same freedom, as in other cases of 
phlegmasiz, as the gout often arises rather 
from a partial plethora, than from a redun- 
dancy of blood in the entire system. The 
loss of blood from the system is therefore 
unnecessary, and does not remove local in- 
flammatory action: but this ought not to 
oppose the practice recommended when other 
and greater indications require bleeding, 
whether there is or is not gout. It is of in- 
finite importance, that when bleeding is re- 
sorted to it should never be long delayed, 
Emetics are not advised, unless an evacuation 
of the stomach in a full d , is obviously 
required ‘by indications of its irritating con- 
tents; especially as acid matter there, ex- 
citing or aggravating the symptoms, claims 
particular agtention. Cathartics and diu- 
retica: on the choice and free use of these, 
the successful treatment of the paroxysim 
chiefly depends. When tht eau medicinale, 
hellebore, and laudanum, and yarious other 
specifics, have been most successfal in the 
paroxysm, the action-has lieen powerful on 
the bowels. Yet purgative treatment is 
strongly and mistakenly condemned by the 
French physicianse, The great objects are 
to aalaed the bowels of solid accumulation, 
and excite vascular secretion, and consequent 
discharge throughout the whole tract of the 
intestinal canal; to promote the excretion 


‘of vitiated bile, and remove also the’ acid’ 


raearthary unhealthy mucus to Nig oo 
i digestion iven rise. 

tives and diuretic ne conjointly, se 
thet ‘the exhalant vessels of the ali 

canal, ‘and the secreting function of the 
kidnies are stimulated to increased action at 
the same time, have been invariably employ- 
ed to the utmost advantage, ~ Elaterium, or 
elatcrium in combination with opiam, have 
been advocated; but Dr. S. dreads the too 
active and occasionally violent nature of the 


former as a regular remedy in gout. James's. 


Powder, as an antimonial preparation, calo- 


mel, colocynth, and alittle soap, are the medi-, 


¢cimes which his. experience sanctions as most 
safe ang efficacious. ‘To co-operate with 
these, .he has: also hat gre gon success 
with a draught composed of magnesi gr. 
xv. ad xx.; Coneaat sdighat. % j.ad3 Fr 
aceti colchici 3 j. ad 3 ii. ; with any distilled 
water the most agreeable, i 
aay pleasant syrrup, or with 15 er 20 grains 
of extract. glycyrrhiz. Whér h fever- 
ish heat of the skin has prevailed, gr. xxvii. 
of potass. carbon., accurately ed 
with fresh lemon juice, has been added ; and 
in this case the carbonate of magnesia pre- 
ferred to the calvined, a larger - 
tion. The draught be. repesia) at 


intervals of four, six, or eight hours, accord-~ 


ing to * freedom of its operation, and 
urgency of the pero and it is most 
important to gdpps the activity of this part 
of the treatnient, eutirely to the degree of 
gouty inflammation which is present. These 
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frequently bade ge 
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& healthy 


cone pt 


Very rare pla nab 
disease, call for he pre 
stomachie p 

Dr. S. ought i rnd th in, one or 
two instances, the colehican though so 
mildly exhibited as in his » was too 
ucrid in ifs operation to be co , from 
ita appearing to cause some jaan heat 
4nd irritation in the bowels. Jn one instance 
he still believes this was the case ; but in the 
rest he thinks the obs ptom arose 
Sesh to, he dhs |g state of the secre- 

affirms that colchicum, in 


i the acute 
ce of more 


wo Ed e other 1 es, has never 
cheppoiniel him in its effects, &c.: he pre- 
fers the acetic preparation. 


This. (the colchicum autumnale, or 
meadow sgffron.) is, however, the chief 
constituent of the faritous Kau Medici- 
nalevde Husson, and was originally re- 
commended by Demetrius ‘apagome- 
nos, in his Treatise.de Podagra, written 
at. Constantinople in the 13th century. 
We perfectly agree with Dr. Scida- 
more (who enters largely into the sub- 
ject), that though this pseudo-specific | © 
affords temporary easé, it soon loses 
its’ power, and is at all times other- 
wise injurious, and. often fatal; The 
game.remark applies to all the other 
pretended nostrums ; to Wilson’s tine- 
et n Pag oe! s specific, tincture of 

or hedge-hyssop (much used in 

Frans) » wine of white hi , wifhe | Par? 
of laudarium, ¢lateriun , ke. ; all which, 
except the hyssop, ord, at first, pre- 
sent ease, but ultimately prove nugatory 
or destructive. 
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- and water, cool drink, 
and a well-venti ated apartment at a mode- 
een will-relieve a hot and dry 
8 


Narcotics: jum, under proper manage- 
ment, is-a ‘ho tess advantageous than 
powerful, for the relief of themost distres- 
sing of all the symptoms, thé pain of the 
arett, It seems to act homo x ¢ 4 charm 

the most intense throbbings and 
agony We must be content to refer to 
author's dissertation on the narcotic 
class. of medicines, which is very interesting. 
p- 221 to 235.) 
_ Diet is a matter of much consequence in 
gout, and that in which the test. errors 
are generally committed. Every) sort of 
food which can produce hurtful excitement, 
and all spirituous stimulants, should be 
avoided. iled bread and milk is mitch to 
be recommended : even in cases of a debili- 
tated stoniach, cordial and supporting nutri- 
ment must be ed with much discre- 
tion. Wine, if alléwed at all, should be in 
a state of dilution, mixed with arrow-root, 
sago, or gruel. . §. has met cases of 
great peculiarity of nervous teniperament, 
where a little animal food, ‘and two or three 
glasses of Madeira undilutéd, were reall 
in the daily plan of ‘diet. Suc 
material support is however seldom proper. 
Asa diluent beverage, rennet-whey is equally 
of and useful. Warm diluting fluents, 
el, or barley water, are re- 
quibice ou id the action of the medicines on 
bowels and kidnies. Acidulated drink is } 


and 
per a ae may ‘be z rately indaged a 


Bodily exertion. Slight adios here 

ppansibe, sheuld be taken ; a in — 
ins the utmost ease 

ishould be stadied.. A cradle fowl 2 of 


pase pecs pieces of wood, and so applied as to 
Seep tet vera of he bat ie off; is a 


othe Pan. _All violent oo ee should 
be tranquillity and cheerfulness 
encouraged, 


With regard to the Local Treatment 
of gout ; we ihust be very brief indeed. 
Dr. S. is unfriendly to topical. ble 
either by oe pine ches nor does he 
approve of blisters, or other vesicatories 
Warm wrappings, to produce 
the part, increase the pain 
rg sei only moderate 
be employed !— 
p beating influence of inh 
receiv: 
ot bashtie ' the 


fomentations, se Gad hot ‘poulices 


mabinth of © Ovi 


fort 


also bad. 
ye. S. has, hi 2] 
Ea Shey igs ig, 
d of one part « rf are a and 
of mistura camphoré, applic 






st ren eee 
y hot water. ire st 
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usually awe yet the sub-acid: fruits, | 


hoops bent in a semi-circular form to two |' 











be from 75° to.85°; or jut agreeably 


warm, 


lube. 


In convalescence, Festina lente; ber 
be the invariable rule. C =s 
nerally efficacious where deb 
but we do not find so great diferent 


the further treatment of this and any other 
disorder, .as to induce us. to enter Beem 
details.’ ‘The constitution of the patient, and 


the nature of his remaining sympto 
to the use of reba eas Sos eee 


milk, &c. as after fever or other illness, 
WwW hen there is great weakness in the’ j jit, 
— Ss ‘aah owe are indispensab| 

on the affect $ omepian 
with Salt water, rendered slighty & htly tepid = 
friction with the hand or flésh- rer’ i 
strong] y praised ; while immersion j Aleg 
water condemned. The followi 
has been found most effectual. 
lytte 38s, Linim. camph. compos, — 
saponis compos. 4 4 % iss. M.—Fiat lg. 
mentum, quocum partes affecte diligenter 
fricentur semel vel bis quotidie. 

A nuntber of cases illustrate and sup- 
port Dr. Scudamore’s theory and prae- 
tice in all respects to which we have 
directed attention. He then adverts to 
the chronic gout, which is a modifica- 
tion of the acute ; but this portion of 
his volame our limits and other claims 
compel us;to pass over in silence. His 
views of the use of Bath, Tunbridge, 
Cheltenham, “Harrogate, and Leaming- 
ton waters ; of friction ; of the salt bath, 
&e. are well worthy of attention. The 
reason above stated prevents us from en- 
tering tipon the subjects of the prevention 
and cure of gouty concretions (vulgo 
chalk-stones) ; of the retrocedent gout ; 
of gravel ; of rheumatism ; and of several 
other vitally irfiportant considerations 
connected with gout, and discussed with 
great practical ability. We must take 
leave of a volume, which is extremely 
valuable, and may be consulted as m 
ample guide by the medical student, 
and the suffering individual; and-in 


general by the faculty, as a ‘work of 


science and sound pathology. 
CHINA. 
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receding extracts: it seems as - 
= of internal weakness, and hats 
are | obsolete formalities, the governm 
intrenched itself beaind these arrogant pa 
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“We went (says the author) into one of 

the priests’ rooms bo, ake. Soe and oun 

against the , a8 idol pictures do, 

print of the head of Jesus 

Christ, crowned with sperms, and a reed - 
is hand. Around on the Chinese paper, 

on, of which it was pasted, were Chi- 

nese characters. When requested to take it 

down, the priest declined, saying, that it was 

i , and he could not take it down; 

but he showed to Mr. Morrison a service, in 

mysterious Chinese phraseology, which was 

read when the picture was pete of 
Religion indeed is a very anomalous matter 





in China. At Lin-tsin Chow is a lofty pa-| tem 


or Ta— ° 
“ Jt was taken particular, notice of by the 
who gave an account of the last 
y- There is not nowany appearance 
of jain without side. It is nine stories 
tig Tt seems a rule in all such structures 
to make them nine, seven, five, or three 
stories high. Over the door of this pagoda 
dre the words, 
t& paou le Shay 
43 21 
“ A precious monument to the Shay-le ;” 


abbreviation of Fih-too,' the Chinese for 
Buddah. - There are good marble steps 
within, all the way to the top ; several gen- 
tlemen ascended it. In the various stories 
are idols placed in niches; most of them 
broken and out of repair. On a marble 
tablet inserted in the wall were the words; 
“The 13th year of the Emperor Wan-leih, 
pA re Ming dynasty”—which answers to 
1584. ‘ 


“ There are in the vicinity four Moham- 
medan mosques, The roofs of the places of 
worship, called in Chinese Le-pae Sze, were 
different from the usual Chinese temples. 

was a centre roof rising from four 

pc sides, and terminating in a point, on 

ich was placed a round ball. On each 

side were similar roofs, smaller and lower 

than the centre one ; these terminated by a 
conical ornament.” * * * 

“ At Kwa-chow were several pleasant 
walks through country lanes by the 

lage of trees. In one of these was situ- 


foliage 
ated a Gan or Temple, occupied by Sian ‘ 


widows, who had, having no human 


ance, devoted themselves to the worship of}) 
the God Chin-te. The matron was eighty |’ 


€ of age, and the other two up of 
ifty. One went her morning devo- ; 
tions in my presence. She 
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other gentlemen who chose to sncompany 
him, to see a temple called Hwa Wang 
Meaou, ‘Tbe Temple of the King.of Flow- 


ers.’ His Majesty is re seated on 
a fantastic p of eset by | Priest of 
female, for tech 


gay divinities, male and 
month of the year. Tlie figures were quite 
new, and painted in the mast lively . 
The temple was by the salt-mer- 
chants inthe neighbourhood, who in an 
i ing hall tad placed an idol i 
sae-thin, ‘The God: of Wealth.’ Before 
him a stage for theatrical exhibitions, 
which are ed with the service of all the 


ples. * «# 
““ Mohammedans were found in every part 
of our journey. They frequently hold situa- 
tions in the government. 

‘* Qn the evening of September the 10th, 
whilst walking on shore, at a village called 
Too-leaou, about fifty miles from Téen-tsin, 
I observed written on the lantern of a poor 
huekster’s shop Hwuy-Hwuy laou téen, ‘An 
old Mohammedan Shop.’ On stopping to 
ask the owner, who was an old man, whence 
he came, he replied, from Se-yang, ‘ The 
Western Ocean.’ When urged to say, from 
what country of the west, he said he did not 
know. He understood his family. had. been 
in the plaee he now was for five ion 

“He i me that there were many 
Mohammedans in the neighhourhood ; they 


had & Lé-piae Sze, ‘ le for worship ;’ 
they oliserved every third dnd seventh day, 
chiefly the seventh. They used for thé Chi- 


nese ‘word Téen, ‘ Heaven,’ the word Choo, 
‘ Lord or Sovereign.’ 
“ The old-man could not _read: he did not 
cease to sell cominoditiea on the sabbath. 
“Octolier 13th. At a temple of Fuh, 
near Kwe-chow, met with a gentleman who 
held a situation in the t: on en- 
tering into conversation with him, it appear- 
ed that he was 4. Mohammedan. 
_ “He said he understood the Mechamme- 
dans came over. to Chins during the dynasty 


ow we % 

‘Ye Chihede the Moberamedens ¢x SS 
the Deity by Choo, ‘ Lord, ’ and not b hin 
‘a god or spirit ;’ because, he-eiid, ‘the 
(Shin) were inchided in things.created.’ 
“<* We,’ said he, ‘ venerate the Lord, who! 





converse on the subject of 3 said it 
was not their custom te doit ; but to satisfy 
the curiosity of as r, andas I had been 
civil, to his brother, he now. didse. The 
i Buddah was sitting by and handing 
tea all the:time. 

‘* November 27th. At Nan-chang Foo, the 

ital of Keang-se, was visited by 4 young 
I > moet a He-said that 
in nan mes ; where 
we ce nar a were Gonsine affirmed 
the same as the persons above mentioned 
respecting the terms used for the Deity. 
Respecting the Chinese word, ‘Heaven,’ 
and Shin, ‘spirit,’ he said, ‘Heaven was 
created by the Lord, so were the (Shin) 
spirits.’ 

“Their sabbath oceurs ona Friday. In the 
Chinese Calendar it falls on the days Kang, 
New, Low, Kwei, which are: four of seven 
characters applied to days successively. The 
teachers or priests they call Laeu-sze Foo. 
There is one expounds, sitting, on the sab- 
bath. Thirty or ferty attend at N 
foo: Require'the people to pray five times 
aay; the prayers are not translated from 
the Arabic. T are no books in Chinese 

ining the service or ddctrines of the 
sect. The term im Arabic answering to the 


. | Chinese Hwuy-hwuy, he understands to he 


Moo-se-ne-ma-na, probably Musselman. Re- 
turn on sabbath from the Mosque to their 
usual avocations. 

“The young officer said many-of the sect 
were not very strict. He himself teoks 
little wine to s n his arms for shoot- 


aes the bow.” 
== Sg ae M. say,— 
sy prophet Isaiah said of Judea 
two thousand years ago is stili true of China, 


a decay of the sentiments which prompted 
the censingeat those edifices.” 

“ The sect of: Pith or Buddah, is more pre~ 
valent than that of Taou. -Thére are some 
te of the latter which appear oecupied 
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Hwa-héen, which was occupied some months 
by the rebels in 1813. On tuking the town the 
Government put to the sword all the 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, 
amounting to between ten and twenty thou- 
sand souls. 
sent to re-people it, and to cultivate the land 
around,” * * : 

«* General Wang remarked in the course 
of conversation, that the wars which prece- 
ded and accontrpanied the ascendancy of the 
reigning family, thinned the population so 
muth, ‘that the earth predaced great abun- 
dance for the wants of the people. Since 
that period thére has been a vast increase of 
population, the consequences of which are 
scarcity and poverty. In the General’s opi- 
nion, another war to diminish the population 
would be a good thing.” * * 

““On: the evening of the 27th reached a 
village called She-chih. In front of the boats 
saw an instance of the harsh usage to which 
the people in China are subjected from the 

lice runners, who are —— and dressed 
ike soldiers. A respectable-looking man, 
walking quietly away, was seized by the tail 
ee be and di away to saisiog 

‘a-pan-tsze, ‘A bambooing.’ On enqui 
thei nenneey it was affirmed that he had Ma- 
kwan, ‘ used insolent language to an officer 
of the government.’ 

“« At: Nan-chang Foo, three hundred boats 
had been put in requisition for the Embassy, 
and had been detained two months. Having 
received no pay for a whole month, they ap- 
pealed to Government for support, 
then to each boat. 150 
fourteen pence daily, given them.” * * 

“ China does not enjoy liberty. Her go- 
vernment is a mili ism. Her vir- 
tues and her vices are those of slaves. Always 
artful, suspicious, intriguing, the Chinese are 
complaisant and servile, or insolent and domi- 
neering, according to circumstances. They 
affect greit care to prevent irregular inter- 
course of the sexes ; and yet are well known 
to be very debauched. Indecent represen- 
tations were found every where expose:l, the 
same asat Canton. The strong arm of power 
intimidates them, and they acquire a habit 
of departing from the truth. Of this nume- 
fous instances occurred in the course of the 

“The Tartars were 
and = than the 
presses something savage, rude, and cruel, 
the — i ~ ts of China do-not de- 
serve the epithet; if it expresses a cunning 
selfish policy, endeavouring to: deceive, to 
intimidate, or to pee bodies occasion. may 
require, connected an arrogant assum 
tion of a all occasions, fnsteAd 
of ae hi » candid, friendly in- 
tercourse with men of other nations, they are 
barbarians.” 

We shall only subjoin a few more curious 
and miscellaneous poragraphs, calculated .to 
illustrate the character of this uni ople. 

“The boat-trackers. poradhres ve a 
song, called the Tséen-foo Ko, which they 





nerally more proud 
ing ‘ 


chaunt to —_ them, and give union to | 
their efforts, greater past of is mately 
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Other families have been sinece- 


cash, that is about, 











the tone of exertion, interspersed with a few 
expressions alluding to the country they are 
passing, and the place to which they look as 
the end of their toils. One person ‘repeats 
the sentences which have meaning, the 
whole join in a chorus, Hei-o, Wo-te hei-ho, 
the import. of which appears to be, ‘pull 
away, let us pull away.’ Mr. Morrison re- 
aman to write down a traeker’s song, 
and it closed by holding out the hope of a 
breakfast when they reached Téen-tsin.” . 
At Yuen-ming-Yuen, the Court, when 
the final r took place ‘‘during the 
time Duke Ho was going out and returning, 
several persons of rank came, stared at the 
English gentleman, and went away. One 
old gentleman, with a long silver beard, came 
and uttered the words, Fa-lang-ke, with ano- 
ther Tartar-sounding word, which the writer 
of this did not understand. It was said to 
him, ‘ We are not French, but English.’ Mr. 
Morrison requested the old gentleman to 
turn out the crowd ;_it was so rude for them 
to press into a small room in the way they 
did. He gave no answer to this, but went 
his way. As soon as he had e out, a 
gentleman present, who knew the | meaning 
of the round which he wore on his 
breast, informed the that he was a 
Prince of the Blood. Ot wearing the 
same badge came in, took a rude stare, and 
went away again.” * °* 
‘* Above Kwa-chow are situated the Woo- 
uen, ‘ Five Gardens,’ which were in the 
ast reign an Imperial residence. They have 


had | never been visited by Kea-king since he as- 


cended the throne, and are much out of re- 

ir. ‘Two years ea Yu-she, 
i.e. Public Censors, upbraided: his Majesty 
with the needless expense of the Five Gur- 
dens. His Majesty told him he was a great 
blockhead for not knowing that the Emperor 
paid no attention to them, nor spent any 
money whatever upon them.” 

“* At this place one of the gentlemen took 
out his gun and shota crow. The Le 
sent to desire be would desist, lest he should 
alarm the country people, and also because 
the Tartars.venerate the crow. ‘The reason 


is the ing : 

¥ The grandather of the first Emperor of 
the present d was, when a lad, left by 
some accident in the field of battle after the 
defeat of his pensar a Aegean a come 
was advancing upon him, he crouched down 
in a hele,.the mouth of which was immedi- 
ately surrounded and covered by a flight of 
crows. The victorious party, supposing 
there could be no: human being where the 
crows were sitting, on, and the lad 
was saved. At the spot where this took place 
the Tartars annuall amen seater 
feed the crows, and. discourage on all occa- 
sions potting them to death.” * 

**AtTa 


a It is probable that they are 
eptianh ied, only till the persons concern- 
can find a place for, and: perform the rites 
sepulture agreeably to their wishes, or 















till they can afford to purchase a byityir 
place ; for, except at large towns, there js'ng 
public burying-ground open to the poor? ’ 
Interspersing his narrative with a multw 
tude of ‘similar remarks and stories Dr: 
M. has rendered a very unassuming: ; Me) 
tion, a very agreeable one. But we te no 
room to go more at length into it, thoy 
we must advert to the statement, that ¢ 
Embassy passed near Keuh-fow Heéen said to 
be the birth-place of Confacius, and’ stil] jy 
possession of his descendants: at Pihjah 
they saw a rock hanging over a brook where 
Choo-foo-tzce, his famous commentator an. 
gled at his leisure hours. : 
Upon_the whole, this little tract affords 
information on the most interesting 
ts connected with China, and: is erery 
way deserving of as favourable a report asthe 
reputation of the writer led us to antigi. 


pate. 








ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVAXs, 
FOR JULY, 1819.—continued. 


Art. VII. De Poéseos Dramatice Genere 
Hispanico, &c. #. e. A Dissertation.on the 
Genus of the Spanish Dramatic Poetry, 
and especially on P. Calderon de Ja Barca, 
the Prince of Dramatic Poets, by Mr. 
John Lewis Heiberg, Copenhagen, 1817, 
12mo. 

The author of this dissertation has en- 


deavoured to demonstrate, that the Spanish 
theatre in general belongs to the romantic 


class ; and that Calderon de la Barca, espe-’ 


cially, is the romantic poet par excellence. 

What has caused, and what prolongs the 
disputes between the partisans of the roman- 
tic and those of the classic genus, is, that 
the former have not agreed together to col- 
lect, to unite their opinions in a code of their 
doctrines, by giving a clear and preciséidea 
of the new system, pointing out the prinei- 
ples and the laws which govern it, as wellas’ 
the limits within which it should be cireum- 
scribed. From the Mess. Schlegel, whoare 
generally believed to have been the first who 
ventured the word romantic to designate this 
particular genus, to Mr. Heiberg, with whose’ 
dissertation we are now engaged, no theory 
has been offered which has been adopted by 
all the partisans of the genus, and Mr. Hei 
berg’s work evidently proves it. 

It seems to me, that they have not suffi- 
ciently distinguished, on the one hand, the 
manners, the opinions, the sentiments, which 
constitute and more particularly characterize 
the romantic literature; or, on the other 
hand, the forms, by the aid of whieh it is 
believed that the picture of these manners, 
the variety of these opinions, the expression 
of these sentiments, may be the most suc- 
cessfully deve 4 ‘ 

It cannot in be denied, that the influ- 
enee of the Christian religion, and that of 
the prejudices of chivalry, have effected va- 
rious essential modifications in modern: 
rature,* and that then this literature has 





| .© We'observe that Mr. Raynouard here uses. 


the word Jitteratures in the plural, which we can~ 


not venture todo, Ed. 
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received, in many peapert?, a peculiar cha- 


acter, unknown to class‘cal literature, the 


cheerful and allegorical m sthology o° which 
could not adapt itself with suecess to the ex- 

ion of the sentimen s ind opinions which 
were the esult of a religious and moral re- 
yolution, : 

Whethe: this particu'ar character be ealled 
romantic, 0° whether any other denomination 
be given to it, if the Paes to which it more 
especially belongs differs in some points from 
the classic, at least the one does not exclude 
the other, and they are not incompatible. 

As to the form, the partisans of the ro- 
mantic genus have pretended that it ought 
not to be restricted to the rules of the clas- 
sic, nor subjected to the niceties required by 
our poetical codes, to the rigid decorum 
(convenances sévores) which a long-prac- 
tised taste has established among us, and 
which do not permit seriousness to be min- 

Jed with buffoonery, nor personages of the 
Highest rank, with those of the lowest classes 
of society. 

Let us be allowed to observe to some of 
the partisans of the romantic, to those men of 
letters who consider it'as a genus apart, that 
it is not the forms which. constitute, or can 
constitute, this genus ; but the manners, the 
opinions, the sentiments, as far as we find 
in them the expression of the new state of 
society. If it required nothing more than to 
he ignorant of, or to neglect the rulés of the 
classie genus, then the pieces of those people 
who have the least cultivated literature, 
would peculiarly belong to the romantic 

class. 

It is beyond a doubt, that real beauties may 
be found, in pieces in which the rules imposed 
among us. in the dramatic art are not ob- 
served ; there are instances of it, even in the 
tragedies of the Greek classics ; but will it be 
disputed, that dramas in which they are ob- 
served, inay have beauties equal to the bean- 
ties of the romantic pieces? Most of our 
tragedies, the subjects of which are religious 
or chivairous, such as Polyeucte, Zaire, &c. 
belong by the substance to the romantic 
class, and by the form to the classic ; whereas 
many celebrated works of modern literature 
belong to the classic genus by the substance, 
and to the romantic by the form. 

Mr. Heiberg, in his dissertation on Cal- 
deron, gives no precise idea of the romantic 
genus ; but on examining the productions of 
this renowned poet, he ery venti in them 
this penne in an eminent degree, and at 
I reduces it to symbolism. 


fter these preliminary observations, Mr. | 


Raynouard proceeds to examine the disser- 
tation of Mr. Heiberg, who appears to be an 
cuthasiastie admirer of the author whom he 
has undertaken to illustrate ; so much so as 
not to allow him to have any faults. In con- 
elusion Mr. R. says, “‘ We find in Mr. Hei- 
berg’s work two distinet parts ; the one posi- 
tive, which concerns the analysis of the dra- 
mas of Calderon, the varied howd of tris ver- 
sification, his art, management of the plot, 
&c. ina word, extracts purely literary; and this 
part contains just views, ingenious notions, 
instructive judgments, which may be useful 
in forming an idea of the Spanish dramatic 
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literature. in general, or in appreciating Cal- 
deron in particular. ‘The other part is.sys- 
tematical ; in which the author thinks to 
prove the existence of symbolism in the Spa- 
nish dramatic literature, and especially in 
the pisces of Calderon. This part sceuss to 
me to be only a wild flight. ot the imagina- 


tion, in its principle, and in the application | 


of this erroncous principle te the works of 
the Poet.” 


—————————————————————— 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


KOTZEBUANA, 


A Mr. Muchler, at Berlin, has extracted 
from 107 works of ' Kotzebue, a collection 
of 905 thoughts, observations, &c. which 
veo doubtless be very popular: we select a 
ew— 

217. Grateful men are like fruitful fields ; 
ne | return what they have received ten- 
oid. 

366. People become ill by drinking healths : 
he who drinks the health of every bedy, 
drinks away his own. 

377. A tolerant spirit acquires the love of 
high and low. Tale-bearing is a carrion fly, 
that buzzes at every one’s windows, and 
dirties every thing. 

35. Poetry ought to be the handmaid of 
truth, and dress her mistress. 

255. The road to marriage is as rough as 
a highway in Saxony. 

80. Cards and hearts have much resem- 
blance to cach other: on the one side they 
all seem smooth and clean, unless indeed 
they have been too often played with—but 
who dares look at them a they are dealt? 
Many a man has sat down with t ex- 

ctations, and when he looks at what he 

as got, he says half aside, ‘ I pass.’ 

332. Men are like cards in the hand of 


fate: there they figure for a time, till they |, 


are played, and trumped by death. 

763. A girl is often a bill of exchange, 
which the father indorses, and the bride- 
groom accepts. The girl pays the value ac- 
cording to the law of bills of exchange, . 

246. To kill the defenceless, brings no 
glory: revenge, to become a man, must be 
public. 

731. The splendor which surrounds a 
martyr has condemned many a one to the 
scaffold, who might have become the saviour 
of his nation. 

How applicable are the latter two to the 

y and unfortunate Sand! . 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


F yoryrey 2 tees - 4 
Thursday last the following Degrees were 
conferred. og, 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Rien ie. Lord Clifton, ee io 
v. William Briggs, Queen’s . 
_ Rev. geet ig rton Col 
Rev. Charles Spencer Stanhope, Christ 
Church. _ - 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Buchanan, Esq, Brasennose Col- 
ege. : 








Richard Rowland Bloxam, Worcester 
College. 
’ Henry Gipps, Scholar of Worcester Col- 


ege. 

Soe Broadhurst, Wadham College. 

Samuel Wright, St. John’s College. 

Henry Benwell, Merton Co’ i 

Charles Barton, Brasennose College. 

Thomas Gronow, Brasennose College. 

William Grove, Oriel College. 

James Chapman, Christ Church. 

CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 10. 

The Rev. John Horseman, B. D. of Cor- 
pus Christi college, Oxford, was on the 10th 
mstant admitted ad eundem of this university. 

On Monday last the Graduates of this uni- 
versity, according to a notice that had been 
issued, held their second public meeting, 
with a view to form a Soc‘ety for Philosophi- 
cal Communication ; when the Rev. W. Fa- 
rish, B. D. Jacksonian Professor, being cal- 
led to the chair, Dr. E. D. Clarke b t 
up the report of the committee appointed to 
construct the regulations of the society. 
These regulations were then severally moved 
by the Chairman, and passed. It was resolv- 
ed that the Society bear the name of the 
Cambridge Shee wre Society; and that” 
it be instituted for the purpose of promoti 
scientific enquiries, aa of facilitati the 
communication of facts connected with the 
advancement of philosophy. This society is 
to consist of a Patron, a President, a Vice- 
President, a Treasurer, two Secretaries, Or-' 
dinary and Honorary Member. A council is 
also appointed, consisting of the above men- 
tioned officers, and seven ordinary members. 
Immediately after the institution of the so- 
ciety, upwards of one hundred Graduates of 
the university were admiteed as members ; 
and the officers and council for the present 
year were elected. 

CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 12. 

The following gentlemen were on Wednes- 
day last admitted to the undermentioned 
degrees : 

‘a a WWilion Sten a OF ARTS. 

on, am 5 
——George Villiers, § St. John's college. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Thomas Robyns, of Corpus Christi Coll. 
H. Wynne Jones, of Emmanuel Coll, 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Robert Cobb, of Caius College. 

George Augustus Frederic 
Christ Coll. 

"BACHELOR J CLYIL LAW. 
William England, John’s college. 
BACHELOR IN PHYSIC. 

Thomas Foster Barham, Queen’s college. 

FINE ARTS." 


Hart, of 





BURNS’ MAUSOLEUM AT DUMFRIES. 

We observe, from several of the Scottish 
papers, that this handsome tribute to the me- 
mory of Seotland’s most original | genus, has 
been completed, by the erection of the sculp- 
ture in he ‘tomb, or temple, allotted for it. 
We are also gratified to see it stated that the 
monument in its finished form is an object 
of great admiration. Familiar with ‘the 
















progress “ftom its commence- 
ment, we aig = oaniehes at the sentiments 
excited by The dési 
a nal ia Piiptted | by the a = 
Beri its execution, eminc c 
racterised by a tasteful sishplicity, a a felng 
of its nature, and r classical attention 
ore the dys. of Saetice aed eo 

since elégance and e. 
uae art aecrace tod cea 
and always thought, the subject mp f the sta- 


ag A riatel one hop chosen. It 
= siooae a. Fa dedication ; 
ee of i his Pitgatl 
fading ay at erg ive 
mantle over oe has 


ably expressed by. the artist (Turnerelli) ; | other 


| the. very difficult task of naturally re- 


an aerial figure in solid marble, | ing, 


chu and effectively performed. It is 
relief, the poet at his 

ane his face half up-raised to the 
is the only other figure in 

jel. "The whole is simple, and has 
pares of not seeking * acces- 


Te the bard mel? bet | 


le to add, in justice to the archi- | admirabl 
oi, building, Which i ia so distin- 
éd an ornament to Dumfries, is by 
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P. Hunt, Esq. at whose drawings in the 
ex ions at omerset. House, we have 
n looked much delight. 
Teueneal the: Soom the King of & dntentor t.| OF 
cypneecns fis to his 
race the Dute of Wellington. 


Dresden; Oct. 11,.1819. 

To day the éxhifbition of the desert setvice, 
made in the Royal Porcelain } Manufactory, 
in Meissen, . intended - 
Gr Fed Duke of We' 

bP tel res 

in her he of Mewecco. to be sent sive 
It was 4h interesting ¢ m, and the 


sakeoh in which 
be seen, was cro with visitors. As there 


nee Palace et, er stain Jape: 
to’ 
os i, gr Harti Of the 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
~ The fruit-dishes, fruit-buskets, and s 


boxes of different forms and sizes, amoun g 
to four and yal ieces, have no paintings, 
ma richly gilded on a dead-blue ground, 
a te on with the most elegant open 
most beautiful sight are a 
desert plates, ornamented 
on the borders with an exquisite garland af fe 
laurels intertwined with ribbands (or lem- | 
miscus) of the Saxon national colours. Sixty- | 
four of these plates _ resent od most inte- 
resting prospects. 0 ties, moun- 
tains, and sea-ports, from Laborde’s Voy: 
Pittoresque, and several other oe 
works and coloured ee by his Majes- 
ty’s painter, Mr. Arnold, in Meissen, and six 
skilful artists of ‘the Meissen school, 
executed with the utmost delicacy of colour 
The Moorish monuments of Grenada, 
the Fernando-Gate’ at or al (a most de- 
lightful night-piece), and the views of Sara- 
Bosse, ossa, Telavera, and other places which have 
come conspicuous in history by Welling- 
ton's deeds. 
It may be truly said, that landscape and 
sha oad ad gwen de a never before produced 
t precision 
in inthe elawieak "datas in the execution is 
aprnireby cossbined with tasteful composi- 
tion and distribution of the colours. Four views 
of the Duke of Wellington’s residence in 
London, towards Hyde Park and towards the 
Green and his seat in the country, are 
=i fine: t othe have been taken from the 
ings. On twenty of the 
xa are painted the most beautiful views 
ear pal —— and the most striking 
many of the banks of the Upper Elbe, 
among the ue rocks and vallies 
wee 4 3 called the Saxon Switzerland, 
peut Messrs. Nagel, Hottewitsch, 
Pt. c. with the most perfect correct- 


qe twenty of the plates were par- 
7 ja yp admired, which represented battles 
and engagements in S$ where Welling- 
ton has gathered laurels, after peeetid Eng- 
lish be i and cop -plates, drawn particu- 
~~ by Arnold, Scheunert, Bly, Nagel, 
Groups have been seleeted from the 
mo celebrated tote of ‘oom: 
rm ya others, in the 

pcre gallery ted to the suiject. 
views OF the bathe af Talayera are 
bi aew finest. The beauty of the taste- 
fi — ihe neatness and accuracy of exe- | 
fhe re ice, shews gh and 

ese Porerlan aaa ry, Which, fro 

seem 


no fault of the ee for a long 
ee eee “the new admi- 
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linen, which may be called prince’ 

res It consists of six romple seh | 
napkins, each for six and twen 

to each a table-cloth, twenty ells (an ell i 
two feet) in length, and six ells in breadth, 

Nothing can be more magnificent of the 
_ than these great demingk table cloths, 

ME Sa strewed all over, but not over: 

with stars, the arms of the Dike of 

Wellington, with a laurel wreath, ‘and other 
insignia, shine with the splendor of silver. 
On hah ends, the insignia of war and peacg 
grouped in a picturesque manner. Besides 
these, there ee no other figures, 
deed do not seem to be at all suited'to this 
kind of manufacture, not designed for hang. 
ings; an uncommonly elegant Ara 
border runs all round. The beauty of the 
effect arises from the brilliant pattern; re 
isa og imitation of relict apd 

un 

This kind of shadowing has BE 
to astonishing perfection fa the 
of Great Schénau. The orders are always 
more numerous than can be imm rl 
ecuted, so that they ought to be given some 
time before. 

The napkins have an Arabesque border 
round about, and the Wellington arms, 
also the insignia of the order of the 
in the middle. The King designs to add to 
these, other marks of his favour, of which, 
however, nothing Has yet transpired in 
public. 


———SSS ES 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE TUILLERIES, 


There is music on the evening breeze, 
There is fragrance from the orange trees, 
Freshness from graceful fountains playing, 
Beauty in groups all various straying, 
Love on each lip, smiles in each eye— 
It is an hour of revelry. 
I am alone in this bright hour; 
It boasts for me no charmful power : 
Foreign to me is the gay sound 
Of the light language fluttering round ; 
Foreign to me that music’s tone— 
It wakes no memories I have known. 
The ee eye may, beauty find 
‘Amid this scene ; the English mind 
Find interest in its silent sean 
, Of the varieties of man; 

jut the English heart can never be, 

thee! 


rance, in sympathy with 
Paris, Oct. 





[By Correspondents.] 

TO Mr. YOUNG. 
Young ! while Melpomene hails tly art sublime, 
Eet not thy ear disdain the fervent lay, _ 
A bard obscure, to worth like thine would pay; 
For thee, far other bards should build the rhyme, 
To man tes oot Ne Sth ee ae 
To raise the nius, or to mend the heart, 
Whether or Joy, i ghd ag 
Thy splendid talents evecy engage. 
Foremost in thee mellifluons tones conspire 
To melt the soul or set the heart on fire ; 
And thy just action, drawn froftl nature's law, 
Commands attention, and excites applause - 
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est taste and judgment they display, 
Bees erecta 
f of ’ join’d, 
oe sarest proof of an enlighten’d mind. 

; the brilliant tract pursue! 

me . 

o pons jest step thy spirit soar ! 
Nor let the stage receive * thy last adieu, 
Till genius fires aod fancy paints no more! 
oS genius slumber on the couch of ease, 
Or active powers in i repose, 
‘Vain were the gifts of heayen ordain'd to please, 
To melt the heart, or dissipate its woes. 
Not unemploy’d perhaps thy talents lie, 
If looks, if converse fill the passing hour ; 
‘And rapid days may roil unheeded by, 
While calm retirement lulls thee in her bower ; 
No common fate such talents shall attend, 
Bat fame shall snatch them from their hallow’d 


rae 


bed 
inone bright wreath their various beauties blend, 
And place the laurel crown upon thy — i 





* Alluding to Mr. Young’s intention of retir- 
ing from the metropolitan boards for a time. 





STANZAS. 


'Twas silence all—the woodland syrens slept, 

Thechaste moon frolick’d inthe sportive stream, 
And not a breeze o’er heaven's fair bosom crept, 
Or broke the calm that glow’d beneath its beam. 
‘When from the distant north the deep-voiced 


storm 
Couch’d on the cloud and pillow'd on the blast, 
Roll'd restless’ on—affrighted nature bow’d, 
And wildly echoed as the whirlwinds past. 
And thus it is with man’s eventful hour— 
Hope cheers awhile, and joys and pleasures 


Then jealous fates their leagued terrors pour, 
And drive the suffering victim to the tomb. 
Weees 





A FAMILIAR ‘EPISTLE TO Mr. RANDALL, 


Or THE “HOLE IN THE WALL,” 
CHANCERY LANE. 


’ Written by desire of several Gentlemen of the 


Fancy, by their servant at command, 

BOBBY BREAKWINDOW. 

Prythee, sprightly Randall, say, 

Now the gloves you've thrown away, 

Feel you more at:ease than when 

You broke the heads and ribs of men ? 

Or grows your hand more firm and steady, 

In handing out the cheering Deady ? 

Once you were the chief delight 

Of those who lov'd a bit of fight, 

And sought by that eonglommeration * 

To keep alive the miiing nation : 


‘And though, my Randall, you are cheerful, 7 


Yet all the fibbing blades are tearful. 
For since you've cut the tidy thing, 
And cut the gemmen of the ring, 
Clearly see, beyond all doubt, 
And to thacsdtiw’ Gul ter an out. 
Pa bers: acy -sOrrow : My tight one, 
‘That you, tho’ last, were still the bright one. 


‘Sm, my nonpareil, they've got, 


BS Pitot oevtty lot 
Sweet respects, in | r tense, 
Just suited to a man pany 
To beg that you'll relieve their pain, 
By ine ing in the ring again. 

* A word made usc df by Mr. Randall, in his‘ 


at Bow Street the other day. 





“play: 
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THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—Brutus.—On Friday, the 
19th, Brutus was revived from his natural 
slumber, and with so much violence as to 
be kept. awake for two nights in succession. 
Being convicted of thin houses, however, as 
in all other cases of murder, his final execu- 
tion cannot be deferred beyond the ensuing 
Monday. In plain terms, we presume, that 
neither Mr. Kean’s Lucius, nor the y 
gentleman’s Titus (who made a debit m 
that character), will prevail to mitigate its 
doom, and * genom the acting of this.tragedy 
again.* Yet there is great force in-two or 
three of Kean’s scenes; great effect in some 
parts of his performance. But the mas- 
ter-feeling ; during all the latter moiety of the 
play, is the same—paternal affectionstruggling 
vie circumstances ; and he ‘has far too little 
variety, in manifesting the passion. The com- 
pression of the eyes, the knocking upon 
the breast, the dropping of the lower jaw, 
the striding along the stage-front, are re- 
peated, till what at first was appropriate 
and excellent, becomes tedious and offen- 
sive. And this we do not mark in direct con- 
demnation, as perhaps no actor.could avoid 
a degree of sameness in this character, but 
as a.general defect in Mr. Kean’s dramatic 
exertions ; that having discovered a striking 
method of illustrating any sentiment by 
action, he is never guilty of avoiding that 
particular mode, though its oceasion should 
occur a dozen of times in as many minutes. 
Now, a shake of the head has much mean- 
ing in it; butaconstant shaking is a disease 
led paralysis: a wink is expressive 
enough (as we all know); but a per- 
etual shutting of the eyes is blindness. 
ut it is not always that ‘Mr. Kean’s action 
is blameable merely asa repetition of apt.ges- 
ticulation. He often shoots far wide of pro- 
priety. In Brutus, when he invokes Jove, 
€ points with his finger, and.looks to the 
ground as if Jove was one of the dii:inferni, 
or that he was praying to Pluto.rather than 
to his mightier brother. We could detail a 
multitude of similar inaccuracies, which de- 
tract much from the deau ideal of a porfect 
personificition, and must, in. the opinion 


of all true yo histtionic talent, de- | whi 


rade from the highest rank to a secondary 
inc the actor, however eminent in other 
respects, who, either from want of discri- 
mination or of study, falls. into such errors. 
A Roman would as soon ‘have thought of 
gazing on the earth when he addressed Ju- 
piter, as an 

the sun in “ 


emp he Was 
e 


bis fume che new Tes, whose aes’ 


is stated to be Mudd, we need say very 
little. It is consoling to hear that his 
seeking the stage is rather because he 
wants a pastime than a profession, for it 


| is physieally impossible thet he should 


ever find it advan us as a sdurce of 


j cmolument. His features are not of a kind 





“Tn oar “4 this foreboding, the Ploy bas zat 








lishman would of staring at | 





destined to pourtray the workings. of the 
saul; at least, at such distance 

tenths of the 
formal; and his voice. a monochord; of 
which Apollo himself .cowldnot ar 
Good sense was the. utmest praise to Ww 

the best of his ere gee ¥ & claim : 
the mass was. singularly ‘unexciting. 
There are, however, a large class of: 2 
who are designated by the word. “ 3” 


OURg | an abominable phrase, for it always nmports 


that the person to whom itis applied is.ao0 
inditferent.as to yield even:a favouring eritic 
no prominency upon which to insinuate:s 
compliment. If from the humble t of 
his first appearance, Mr. Mudd, ( not 
only abjured the venture, aut Cesar aut 
nullus, but the lesser peril, aut Brutus aut 
nullus,) aims at a station rag by body, 
we request that our remarks held as 
unuttered, and that-he be admitted, without 
cavil, to his diploma. _ The ness of 
Penley’s Aruns, the insipidity of Hamblin’s 
Sextus, the inferiority of Barnard’s. Colla- 
tinus, and the nothingness of the rest of t 
male characters, did not do much to -relieve 
the gloom which, but for Kean’s. few.elec- 
trical sparks, envelloped the whole tragedy. 
Mrs. Gloyer despaired, and went mad, and 
died, as well as her riante physionomie would 
let her; and we doubt whether even the 
fate of Lucretia would -have roused Mrs. WW. 
West from the inanensss and,let into 
which she threw poor Tarquinia. ‘Nothiag 
™e struck us as rom of notice, >but ye 
erman flutes in this "s, procession to, 

Roman Temple of Fortune. There were no 
Jews harps! 

Covent ‘Garpex.—On Friday a clever 
little piece was produced .at this theatre, 
entitled, 4 Short Reign, and a Merry, One. 
It is, we believe, by Mr.-Poole, and one of the 
numerous importations and.adaptatigns 
Paris. The only fault sve found. in it was jts 
length, belying its half French half ish 
name in the bills, “ petite-comedy ; which, 
by the by; is a very silly bit of affectation. 
With some sensible curtailment, :-we should 
imagine it would be a. rather more Jlasti 


favourite, than such things usually are. 
story is.suitable, and sufficient to sustain the 
ot Soars ired on simail 


required on sin 

sions. To distract attention, and ‘favour. 
motions of Stanislaus, ini his approach to ' 
Polish throne, his ‘favourite is cted to 
personate him, and make atour through some 
of the French provinces. The sham-King 
(C. Kemble) visits the castle of an avaricious, 
and not very wise Lord (Liston), the rival of 
his own nephew (Abbott), for the hand of a 
n ouring Baron’s danghter (Miss Foote). 
By lavish ises of posts in his:nebular 
bow pvr is majesty. breaks off this match, 

seftles the young lovers sdvantggcoiely 
hat the expense of the old Hanks. “He ulso 
contrives to promote his own suit with a y 
aaa nd Sar dived to os and in the . 
lays dowa to espouse her. “en- 
joy a’ handsome ® provision granted “by “his 
royal master. In ‘connection. with ‘these 
‘gate affairs, a tolerable part is made gat for 





Blanchard ; and his unexaggerated comedy 





ie 










and Liston’s farce, form no small portion 
the amusement of the audience. But the 
acting of Mr. C. Kemble and of Mrs. Davison 
is also very effective ; and espécially in a 
acene where the lady perseveres in ascertain- 
the identity of her devoted, under his 
kingly disguise, and he persists in denying 
i is a fine specimen of talent on both 
sides. pon the whole, we think this a 
ign, and therefore hope it will not be 
a short one. 
The i interlude of Helpless Ani- 
male has justified our ‘prediction. There 
was no help for these creaturcs, and they are 
ne more.- 
Miss Stephens returned to her vocation on 
Saturday, and was greeted with mich cor- 


: 








VARIETIES. 


Krxe Rosert ‘Bruce.— Dunfenniinc, 
Nov. 12, 1819.—There was found on the 
10th instant, among the rubbish around the 
— of King Robert Bruce, a copper-plate, 

our inches wide, and five and 3-Sth inches 
flong, having inscribed on it a crown, the let- 
ters “ eat at ened ree ” and a cross 
embracing within t es four raffles, each 
‘with five points. This discovery is most 
important, being all that was wanting com- 
ly to dissipate the doubts that still furked 

the breasts of many, who were not satis- 
fied with the existing historical accounts, 
that the body, about which so much has 
‘been said, was that of the revered assertor of 
Scottish independence.—(Ldinburyh Paper.) 

The Parisian Journals which espouse the 

Liberal, Buvnapartist, or Revolutionary 

* causes, present a very curious aspect at pre- 
sent. y really appear to be politically 
anad; and their dramatic critiques, notices 
of new works, &c. are so infected with party 
spirit, that instead of entertainment or infor- 
mation on their obvious suliject, they disgust 
their readers with eternal rhodomontades 
about the li of the press, the charter, the 
negociations at Carlsbad, and the like. “Every 
thing in its proper place, ” is the best advice 
they could take. : 
sERCROT ED skLEcTiAys, ke 
ent.— y¥ who recently. con- 
shots whens the fatigue of an pons a8 
to Scotland with an heiress, in the hurry of 
such affairs took his bride before the Priest 
in a riding coat. Before proceeding with 
his brief ceremony, the wag looked atten- 
tively at the parties, and said—“ But to pre- 
vent any mistgkes hereafter, tell me without 
prevarication, if ye are both women in dis- 
guise ; or if not, which is the man? * 

Calumny.—An oriental Caliph had con- 
+ egy death a eulumpiator, to save whose 
prommend a petition pees ong 

a to his sovereign accom- 

ied by a compliment of 2000 . But 

iph rejected his prayer, sayjng, ‘‘ Go, 
find me a manas pable as this wretch, 
defames innécence, and he shal] not 


beLEy 





die in his stead, bus J will give you 
00 dinars,” : 


}0. 


? 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


A ary actor not lony age, ad- 
mitted by c into better company than 
usual, was rather familiar to a lady, who, 
offended at his impertinence, said to him very 
drily, «Mr. * * * * I have not time to attend 
to you jist now ; but when I go to the thea- 
tre, I will see whether you deserve notice or 
not.” 

Repartee-—YVhe author of -a condemned 
play, defending it against the sentence it had 
undergone, observed that the audience did 
not do it justice, for the scene was laid in 
Tunis, and ‘to appreciate its merits they 
ought to hare transported themselves thither 
in imagination, and entered into the venius 
of the natives.« ‘‘ Certuinly, said a friend, 
I think your piece would have doue very well 
in Africa.” 

Confession —A female confessing her sins, 
among other things, acknowledged that she 
wore rouge. -‘‘ For what purpose?” asked 
the Father. ‘‘'To make me appear eaptiva- 
ting,” was the answer. ‘“‘ But does it make 
you look more beautiful.” ‘* At least, holy 
confessor, I think it does!” Tie priest took 
the penitent out of the confessional isto the 
light, and gazing stedfastly at her, exclaimed, 
** Madame you may paint without offence, 
for you are still very ugly.” 

The beautiful estate of Ermenenvyille is 
advertised for sale, and its delightful gardens 
will probably soon be destroyed by soime 
mercenary speculator. Perhaps, on the re- 
turn of spring, the isle of poplars will have 
disappeared, together with the tomb which 
encloses the ashes of Jean-Jaques :—The 
plough will trace its furrows in the groves 
of Julia, and we shall look in vain for the 
cottage whither Rousseau retired to close 
his hfe and his misfortunes. The cause of 
his death still remains unknown, but alinost 
all the papers of the time concur in stating 
that it was voluntary. —(French Paper) 

The Paris journals are at present engaged 
in a grammatical dispute. In an article on 
the Misanthrope, the Quotidienne quotes 
the following line, as containing a heresy in 
language : 

Tous deux ils m’ ont trouvé et se sont plainte a 
mol.. 

Should there be an s, or should there not? 
The Quatidienne maintains. that the s ought 
to be omitted, that the participle should not 
be declined, that’ Moli#re has. committed a 
barbarism, and that the actors are guilty of 
a gross blunder in pronouncing the s. M. 
Anger, one of Molitre’s cominentators, as- 
serts that the participle is declinable, and 
that plaindre governs the accusative. Ma- 
dame de Sevigné once said, in a controversy 
of a similar kind, “ If I were obliged to say 
Je me suis pluint, 1 should fancy I had a 
beard on my chin.” 

Sagacity or 4 Brar.—A bear which 
had stolen a sheep, being closely pursued by 
several dogs, prcanptly resorted to a most 
ingenious expedient. He tore the sheep in 

ieces, and threw the dogs one of the hinder 
egs ; and while they were partaking of this 
repast, had full time to escape. This fact is 
formally certified, by a game-keeper in 
Transylvania, where there are a great many 











po as 
bears. The most remarkable cire 
was, that froin that time the d pa 
never attack any of these animals, byt on 
the contrary, received them in the 
friendly manner, as if they expected a din. 
ner. The owner of the flock was obliged to 
have the dogs shot, that he might not hare 
those hungry guests always about him, 


German Paper, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCR. 


The manuseript of the tragedy of Louis 
IX., a new and sucéessful tragedy just 
brought out at Paris, has been purchased for 
4000 franks by a bookseller of Paris, J hi. 
genie en Aulide, never produced so much to 
its illustrious author; and yet we are told 
that this is the iron, not the golden age, of 
poetry ! i 

- Three volumes of Karamsin’s History of 
Russia, has been translated from the Rusien 
language into French. ‘To the eleventh cen. 
tury, the materials are principally drayn 
from the writings of Nestor, a monk of Pel. 
chersky. The princess Olga, who intro. 
duced Christianity into Muscovy, and ali 
the princes who favoured the priesthood, ae 
consequently the favourites of these annals, 
Freer tn 

METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
NOVEMBER, 1819, 
Thursday, 18 — Thermometer from 37 to 42. 
Barometer from 30, 22to 30, %, 

Wind N.E. 2.—Morning cloudy, the rest of 
the day generally clear. 

Friday, 19 — Thermometer from 27 to 38. 
Barometer from 30, 26 to 30, 06. 

Wind N.E. 4—The carly part of the morning 
clear, the rest of the day cloudy. P 
Saturday, 20 — Thermometer from 28 to 42, 

Barometer, from 29,93 to 29, 42 

Wind S.W. and S, 1.—Cloudy, with min and 
a little snow in the evening. 

Sunday, 21 — Thermometer from 31] to 44. 
Barometer from 29, 31 to 2,52. 

Wind W. 1, and N. b.W. 4.—Generally cloudy, 
At times in the forenoon clear. 

Rain fallen ,15 of an inch. 
Monday, 22--Thermometer from 27 to 39. 
Barometer from 29, 72, to29,72. 

Wind 'N.W., 1.—Generally clear. 

Ice ,1 of an inch thick. 
Tuesday, 23 — Thermometer from 27 to39. 
Barometer from 29, 92 to 30,0. 








Wind W. b. N. 1, and W. 1.—Generally clear, 
Ice $ an inch thick. 
Wednesday, 24A—Thermometer from 21039, 
‘ Barometer from 30, 99 t030, I 

Wind W. b.S. and W. b. N, }. — General 

clear. 
Ice $ of an inch thick. _ 

On Monday, 29th, at 5 hours, 27 minntes,! 
seconds (clock time), the third Satellite of J 
piter will emerge from an eclipse. 

On the same day, at 6 hours, 37 minutes, 4 
seconds (clock time), the first Satellite of Jup: 
ter will emerge from an ccfipse. ° : 

On Thursday, the 2d of December, #? 
hours, 8 minutes, 30 seconds (clock time), th 
second Satellite of Jupiter will emerge from# 
eclipse. 
Lat. 51. 37. oi 
Long. 0. 3.51, W- 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAM 
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Miscellancous Adoertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 





Mr. West's Exhibition. 


THE great Picture of DEATH on the PALE 


HORSE, Christ Rejected, St. Peter's First Sermon, 


the Brazen Serpent, St. Paul and Barnabas turning to 


the Gentiles, with several Pictures and Sketches on 
Scriptural Subjects, are now Exhibiting under the imme- 
diate Patronage of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
at No. 125, Pall Mall, near Carlton House, every day, 
from ten till five. C. SMART, Secretary. 





Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


: Me. BULLOCK has the honour of informing 


the Nobility, Gentry, and Public, that, encouraged 
by the success of his late undertaking to sell in person 
the various and valuabl ofhis M of Na- 
tural History, and the Fine Arts, he has commenced'the 
general business of an Auctioneer, and for that, purpose 
fitted up te Egptian Hall, (late the -bondon Museum), 
Piccadilly, in a style of great elegance. This extensive edi- 
fice now contains by far the largest and most convenient 
suite of A partinents for general Trade in the Metropolis, 





* and presents a mart for either public or private sale, on 


ascale which has not heretofore existed. The Premises 
contain upwards of sixteen hundred fect in length of 
wall, the whole of which is laid out and arranged for the 


display of articles on sale in a manner the best suited for 


the mutual interests of the buyer and seller. The great 


* Apartment, lately occupied by the Museum, is fitted up 


in a style of corresponding Architecture with the exterior 
building, and is probably the finest Egyptian 
Chamber in existence ; it is sixty feet in length, by forty 
feet in height. This splendid Apartment will be solely 
devoted for the exhibition of Natural History, Works of 
Art, &c. on Private Sale, which will be arranged in the 





* most suitable manner for public inspection. 


The situation of the Egyptian Hall, in the centre of 
the court end of town, and of all the fashionable 
Promenades, has already given this building greater no- 
toriety and attraction than perhaps any other in the me- 
tropolis, and the best arrangements wil! be made to con- 
duct the business on a scale in the highest degree liberal 
and respectable. 

Mr. Battock’s constant habits of business in his long 
connexion, during the formation of his late Museum, 
with the most celebrated scientific characters and col- 
lectors of articles of rarity and curiosity all over Europe, 
will, it is presumed, present an advantage in the highest 


~degree beneficial to the proprietors of works of science 


and ert, who may be disposed to offer them for sale at 
his new Establishment. No personal exertion on the 
part of the Proprietor shall be wanting to fulfil the wishes 
of those who may honour him with their confidence and 
commands. 

The situation and extent of the Premises, and their 
universal adaptation for general trade of every description, 
must be obvious to the Public. There cannot be a finer 
or more established Mart for the disposal either by Pri- 
vate Contract or Public Auction of Pictures, Marbles, 
Drawings, Books and Engravings, Cameos, Subjects of 
Natural History and Antiquity, rare Works in Ivory, 
Japan, &c. kc. China, Cabinet Work and Furniture of 
every description ; in short, every article of either orna- 
ment or use, for which any demand can be created. 

The Commission on Articles sold by Private Contract 
is 101. per cent. and at the rate of two and a half per cent. 
per ann. on all articles not sold, to be estimated on the 
Proprietor’s prices, and to be settled previous to the rede- 
livery of the property. 

operty of the foregoing description, sold by Auction, 
is subject toa Commission, of seven and a half per cent. 
(which includes the Sale Expenses of Advertising, print- 
ing Catalcgues, &c.) and to two and a half per cent. on 
the amoust bought in, Books and Natural History ex- 
cepted, which are subject to 401. per cent. corimission 
n the amount sold, when the sale of such property does 
Hot amount to 10001. 


Rooms occastenally to be Let for the Exhibition of 
Works of Art, or other Public Purposes. 


Patents and.new Inventions received for Exhibitian, 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES. LETTRES. 


British Institution for the Fine Arts 
in the United Kingdom. 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS, 
THE Pictures, &c. intended for Exhibition 
and sale in the British Gallery, the ensuing season, 
must be sent there for the inspection of the Committee, 
on Friday the l4th, and Saturday the léth of January 
next, between the hours of ten o’clock im the forenoon, 
and five in the afternoon; after which time no picture, 


nor other work of art will be received. (By order) 
British Gallery, Pall-Mall, JOHN YOUNG, 
London, Nov. 27. 1819, Keeper. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Just completed, 

PYNE's HISTORY OF THE ROYAL RESI- 

DENCES. This work was commenced under the 
immediate sanction of Her late Majesty, and is patroni- 
sed by His Royal Highness the Prince Regent. The His- 
torical Part of the Work embraces an Account of the 
Domestic and Social Habits of the Royal Families of 
England, and their H hold Establish 8, with 
Anecdotes of the most remarkable Persons attached to 
the Court, from the Norman conquest to the present 
time; a description of the Pictures in the various Pa- 
laces; biographical notices of the Portraits in the Royal 
Galleries, &c. : illustrated with One Hundred Graphic Re- 
presentations of the State Apartments, carefully coloured 
from original drawings by the most eminent artists, In 
three vols. elephant 4to. price 24 guineas, extra boards ; 
large paper, 36 guineas. 

Printed for, and published by, A. Dry, No. 36,.Upper 
Charlotte-Street, Fitzroy-square ; and may also be had of 
Messrs, Longman, Hurst, and Co. Paternoster-row ; 
Messrs. Cadell and Davis, Strand; and of the principal 
Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 

N.B. Discount allowed for prompt payment. 








"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XLIIL, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 





Samuel Rogers, Esq. 


‘HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for 
f December, will be embellished with astriking Likeness 
©" thie distinguished Poet. This Number concludes the 
Present Volume, which is also illustrated with Portraits 
°’ Earl Spencer, Mr. Canning, Mr. Jeffery, and Professor 

Liyfair. 





Ox. the Pirst of December will be published, hand ly 
printed, (and complete) in one volume, royal folio, 
price 3l, 15s. substantially half-bound; proofs on 
French paper, royal folio, 51. 19s.; India Proofs, 61.l5s. 

ICTURESQUE VIEWS of the celebrated 
Antiquities of Pola, in Istria. By Thomas Allason, 

Architect. Engraved by W. B, Cooke, G. Cooke, Hen- 

ry Moses, and Cosmo Armstrong. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Stothard and Heath's Illustrations of Tales of my 
Landlord. 


On the first of December will be published, 

"THE LADY’S MAGAZINE FOR NOVEM- 

BER, containing the usual variety of interesting and 
amusing Articles,and embellished with a highly-finjshed 
Engraving, by J. Heath, A. R. A. Historical Engraver 
to his Majesty and the Prince Regent, from a painting 
by T. Stothard, Esq. R. A. to illustrate the Trial Scene 
in the Heart of Midlothian, 

‘The present Number contains the Fourth of a series of 
Engravings, by Heath, from Paintings by Stothard, to il- 
lustrate the Three Series of Tales of My Landlord. The 
embellishments which will appear in the Magazine for 
December, and the Supplement (both of which will be 
published on the 3lst of December) will complete the 
Series of Illustrations. 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock,: and Joy, 
Paternoster-row; Rodwell and Martin; and W. Fearman, 
Library, New Bond-street. 


Sméeton's Historical and Biographical Tracts, uni- 

Sormly printed on foolscap quarto. 

No. 12, (embellished with 18 portraits, and a frontispiece 

of Cromwell between the Pillars), price 15s. 

YVICARS'SENGLAND'S WORTHIES ; under 
whom all the Civil and Bloudy Wares, since anno 

1642 to 1647, are related. 

Published by G. Sineeton, St. Martin's Church Yard. 





In One Vol. 8vo. price 9s, boards, a New E:étion of 

A NEW VERSION of the GOSPEL aceording 

to St. Matthew; with a literal Commentary on all 
the difficult passages; to which is prefixed, an Introduc- 
tion to the Reading of the Holy Scriptures, intended 
chiefly for young Students in Divinity. Written ori- 
ginally in French. By Messrs. Beausobre and L’E nfant. 
By order of the King of Prussia. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria- 
lane, London; and Deighton and Sons, Cambridge. 

Of whom, may be had, FIFTY SIX SERMONS, preach- 
ed on several occasions: By JOHN ROGERS, D.D. 
late Canon of Wells, &c. &c. a new Edition in two vols. 
Svo. price 1/. 1s. boards. 





A Second Edition Price Is, 6d. 

A BRIEF ACCOUNT, with accompanying 

Examples, of what was actually done, at the Se- 
cond Examination of Mr. Eager’s Pupils in Music, edu- 
ated upon Mr. Logier’s System, which, agreeably to 
public Advertisement, took place at Norwich, on Friday, 
June 18, 1819; to which are added, Observations‘on the 
Chiroplast and Simultaneous Performance, being the 
Arguments somewhat extended, which were then urged 
in reply to Ubjections offered. By J. EAGER, Professor 
-of Mucic, Yarmouth, Norfolk, 

Printed for R. Hunter, (Successar ta Mr, Johmson), 
72, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Clementiand Co., Cheapside ; 
Chappell and Co., New Bond Street; C. Wigley, 151, 
Strand; and J, Green, Music Agent, 33, Saho Square. 





A Third Edition, 2s. 6d, boards, of 
FATHER’S GIFT to his CHILDREN: 
heing a short View of the Evidence of the Christian 
i di dto the under dings of young Per- 
with an elegant 


. 





Frontispiece, and vignette title. 

Printed for G. and W. B, Whittaker, London ; and 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 

“ Among all the legacies, memorials, and gifts com- 
mitted to the hands of youth, by pious relatives, we 
know none more deserving of a place in the Juvenile 
Library than the little volume now before us; for it 
contains the substance of all that has been written on 
the evidences, expressed in suitable language, and 
urged upon the attention with all the earnestness of a 
parent." British Critic, June, 18)8, 





On the 23d of N ber was published (with the Alma- 
nacks) embellished with an elegant frontispiece, price 
9s. boards, 

ME’S TELESCOPE for 1820, or a Complete 
Guide to the Almanack ; containing an Explanation 
of Saints’ Days and Holidays; with Illustrations of Bri- 
tish History and Antiquities; Notices of obsolete Rites 
and Customs; Sketches of Comparative Chronology ; 

Ast 1 Oce in every Month, comprising 

Remarks on the Phenomena of the Celestial Bodies ; 

and the Naturalist’s Diary, ans the various Ap- 

pearances in the Animal and, Vegetable Kingdoms : to 
which is prefixed an Introduction, conjajning the Out- 
lines of Entomology. 

“Time’s Telescope js compiled with skill and judg- 
ment, and contains much desirable miscella: infor- 
or. particularly on some parts of Natural History. 
We mmend this work to the attention of our juven- 
ile readers, who will find it an agreeable and instructive 
companion.’? Monthly Review for November 1816. See 
also M, R. for August, 1817. 

*,* The Six ing Volumes of “ Time’s Tcles- 
cope,” for the years 1814, 1815, 1816, 1817, 1818, and 18iy, 
may be had, price 9s. cach, in boards. 

London: printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
Paternoster Row ; and sold by all Booksellers, 



























THE LITERARY :GAZRTTE, &c. 


and Co:;: JeNwnn; W. Otridge; Konan 
nn gt ae J. Booker; 8. 
ton; and J. Black 





In 2\vots. 8yo. price Il. 1s. boards, with a Portrait en- 
graved by Fittler, the Second Edition of the 
Lt fe OF WILLIAM, LORD RUSSELL, 
with some Account of the Times in which he lived. 
By LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

Printed for Longman; ‘Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
and J. Ridgway, London. 

Also, just published, in 8vo, price 12s. The LIFE of 
LADY RUSSELL, ‘by the Editor of “ Madame dy 
Deffand’s Letters.” With Letters from Lady Russell 
to her Husband Lord:Russell ;- gome Miscellaneous Let 
ters to and from Lady Russell, &c. from the originals 
in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire. 





In 8y0, price 7s. boards. 
SOUND MIND ; or, Contribytions to the Na- 
tural History sid Phys sags dhedary a aad 
lect. “By JOFIN HASLAM, M. D. late of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge ; formerly ‘President of the Royal Me- 
dical, Natural History, and Chemical Societies of Edin- 


burgh. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 





6, price 12s. beards, 
Ess4vs on . PHRENOLOG Y; or, an Inqui- 
ty into the Principles and Utility of the System of 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, and into the Objections made 
against it. ‘By GEORGE COMBE: 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, ahd Brown, 
London ; and Beti and Bradfate, Edinburgh. 





~ 


Mortimer's Conrmercial Dictionary. 

A New Edition, brought down to the present Time, n- 
"lien, the alee gameed 89 Geo. 3, ‘for corisolidating 
the Duties of the Customs, in One large Volume 8¥0, 
price 11, 10s. boards. 

A COMMERCIAL DICTIONA- 

RY, comprehending Trade, Mamndfacturps,, and 

Navigation; as also Agriculture; so far as it is connected 

with Commerce; with brief’ Abstracts of the Laws re- 

tating to the Regulation and Pr ion of Trade and 

Tradesmen; exhibiting their present State, and their 

Connection in these Kingdoms with those of other Parts 

of the’World. By THOMAS MORTIMER, Esq. The 

Second Edition, with considerable Alserations and Addi- 

tions. Corrected to August 1819. “By WILLIAM 

DICKINSON, Esq. with the assistance of Professional 

Gentlemen im the various 





Part Siz ofthe sbpve Work, beingithe Conchisio, is 
rae ain 


io of Capper, Tapogtsphicel Dictionary | - 
.9f the U d, Kingdom, and of Watkin'y Binge pies 
, are,in considerable forwardness. 





int Gvo, price Be. 
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The NEW DEVOUT COMMUNICANT, . according 
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the“ Institution, ‘Prayers and ‘Meifitations before and 
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Delphin Notes, the ‘Ordo, and the Various 
will be placed under the text : besides which, the notes 
in the best Variorym edition will be printed at the enji 
of each author. 

The best indices will be adopted, and carefully collat- 
ed with the text, to remove the present numerous faults 
in the references. The reference will be to the book ani 
Chapter, and not to the page, by which means the same 
index will apply to all. other editions. ‘The Literatia. 
Notitia from the Bipont editions, continued to the pre- 
sent time, will be added to-each author.--+Thus will be 
incorporated, as it were, the Delphin, ,Bipont, and the 
Variorum editions. 
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will be beautifully executed, and various illustrative 
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tain 672 pages; and twelve parts will be printed in the- 
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certain numberof copies will be printed, the work can-- 
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In 8vo, price yea boards. 
AMERICA and the BRITISH COL 
An Abstract of all the most useful information To 
lative to the United States of America and the British 





view the E ive ag and Disadvantages 
Country offérs for Emigration. . Collected rane 
most valuable and recent Publications. The whole cél- 
lated with Documents in his Majesty’s Colonial Off¢e, 
To which are added, a few Notes and Observations, By 
WILLIAM KINGDOM, Jun. 

* Oui et non sont bien court a dire ; mais avant que 
de les dire, il faut penser longtemps.” Rochefotcanis 
Fs for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Aye Marla 
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In Two large Volumes Svo, with a Volume of illustrative 
Engravings in 4to, price 31. 3s. in boards, 
DESCRIPTION of the WESTERN Js. 
LANDS of SCOTLAND, including the ISLE of 
MAN; comprising an Account of their Geological 
Structure; with Remarks on their Agricultur Beono. 
my, Scenery, and Antiquities. By J. MACCULLOCH, 
M.D. F.L.S. 
Printed for Archibald Constable and Co, 
and Hurst, Robinson, and Co. Cheapside, London, 
*,* The Volume of Plates accompanying this Work 
(and forming Vol. 3), is peculiarly illustrative of the 
above interesting Islands, and consists of 10 highly't- 
nished Views, 23 Plates of Geological Strata, and 10 
Maps beautifully coloured, the whole from Drawings by 
the Author, with copious descriptions. 





To the Merchants, Traders, §;c. of the British Empire. 
COMPLETION OF CLARKE AND WILLIAMS'S 
NEW COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY, 
Handsomely printed in Quarto, in double columns, 
witha remarkably clear Type, ona yellow wove Paper, 
e 21. 10s. in boards. 

HE CYCLOPZDIA of COMMERCE; 
comprising a Code of Commercial Law, Practice, 
eae and Information, and exhibiting the Present 
State of Commerce, Home, Foyeign, and Colonial ; with 
. thé Shipping, Manufactures, and Products, both Natur. 
aland Artificial, of the various Commercial Nations in 
the World : to which is added, an Appendix, contain- 
King 3 a Tabular Digest of the Laws, Practice, Import and 


| Export Duties, Drawbacks, Bounties, &c. of the Cus- 


toms, with the Dock Charges and Regulations; copious 
Tables of the respective Monies, Weights, and Measures 
of the principal Commercial States in the World; and 
a variety of useful and select Commercial and Note 
rial P; The C cial Department.con- 
ducted by SAMUEL CLARKE, Esq. “and the Leg 
Department by JOHN WILLIAMS, Esq. of the Inet 
Temple, Author of “The Laws relating te Trade and 
Commerce.” 

*,* The claims of this Work wo the Patronage of the 
Cofamercial World are : 

_lst, The Information offered is ye practical, 
and comprehensive. 

2dly. The Work is strictly confined to the subjectof 
Commercial Law, Practice, Customs, and Knowledge; 
it contains above Six Hundred Articles of Commerceapd 
Heads of Commercial Law which. have been omitted, it 
all similar publications. 

Sdly, It exhibits a Tabular. Digest of the Laws, Pac 
fice Duties, Drawbacks, Ac. of the Customs, unri 

or condensed expression, accuracy of detajl, and. 

of reference. i 

14+ The Work. may, also be had in Seven Parts, pret 
78, each. 
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